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Third Annual Meeting of the State Teachers’ Association. 


The regular annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania, will take place in the City of Phila- 
delphia, on Wednesday, 26th of December, at 10 o’clock, 
A. M. The Hall in which the Association will meet, 
will be announced in the morning papers of that day. 


Teachers, Superintendents and friends of Education are 
earnestly and respectfully invited to attend. 

The following list contains the subjects to be reported on 
by Committees at this meeting. 

1. The condition and wants of the German Schools of 
Pennsylvania. 

2. The object and proper manner of conducting public 
examinations and exhibitions of Schools. 

3. Development of the morai faculties. 

4. Development of the muscles. 

5. The power and influence of the study of mathematics 
in disciplining the mind. 

6. Union Graded Schools in town and country. 

7. Examination of teachers. 

8. Number of School hours per day. 

9. High Schools, their influence and objects. 

10. Advantages of the School System of Pennsylvania. 

11, The development and preservation of the organs of 
Vision. 

12, The Natural Sciences. 

13. The condition and wants of the colored population of 
Pennsylvania in regard to Schools. 

After the reading of the Reports, the subjects will be open 
for general discussion by the Association. 

It is expected that an interesting and profitable feature of 
this meeting will be the exhibition of improved School furni- 
ture, apparatus, maps, charts, &c.,—the material of the school 
room. 

A. M. Gow, 

J. F. Sropparp, 
Jos. Srurzman, 
J. J. Woxcorrt. 

The Executive Committee will meet at the * American 
Hotel,’ Chesnut street, Philadelphia, at 9 o’clock in the 
morning of December 26th, to prepare business for the meet- 
ing. A. M. Gow, Chairman. 

Excursion Tickets at half fare will be issued on the va- 
rious railroads in the State. 


Ex. Com. 





Rev. R. Lowry’s Plea for Graded Schools in the coun- 
try, in this number, is an admirable companion to Dr. Dar- 
lington’s Plea for the study of the Natural Sciences in Com- 
mon Schools. 





Dr. C. Fisner’s Lecture on Physiology before the Union 
and Snyder co. Teachers’ Institute, has been received, and 
will be inserted in a future number. 





Tue article on “The best method of Teaching Grammar,” 
in the November number, was written by Miss M. Mait- 
land. The name was accidentally omitted. 





Supt. Gow’s communication to the Directors of Canton, 
may be read by the Diiectors of many other Distric:s, both 
in and out of Washington county, with profit. 





Tue Lawrence county Resolutions by Directors and 
Teachers, are of the rightkind. The Bucks county synop- 
sis of Institute proceedings is also of the description most 
suitable to do good. The proceedings of the Institutes of 
Lawrencé, Mercer and Bradford, with several other articles, 
and communications, are omitted for want of room. 





Davurure and Northumberland, have at last aroused to 
action. Knowing the ability of their Superintendents, we 
have been patiently waiting to hear from them; and now 
feel confident that, though somewhat tardy in starting owing 
to local circumstances, their progress will be vigorous and 
onward. 





Camsrta and Union with Snyder, have at length made 
themselves heard, in no doubtful tone. Only about fifteen. 
of the sixty-four counties in the State are yet asleep. 





UNGRADED ACADEMIES AND SEMINARIES, 

In our American system of Education, as heretofore in 
operation, the terms “‘ School,” Academy ” and “ College,” 
had and still have, a settled meaning and definite place with 
regard to each other and as parts of a whole. 

The “school,” in its limited sense, 1s the lowest place of 
learning, in which the child obtains the first rudiments of 
book-knowledge. It is almost uniformly by a “‘day-school’’ 
—that is, so near the pupil’s home, that he has his boarding 
and lodging with his parents while in attendance. It also 
forms the most numerous class of our scholastic institutions, 
and the one with which the mass of the community come 
most in contact; and therefore its defects have sooner and 
more strongly attracted public attention, than those of any 
other. 

The “‘Academy”’—mostly so called when devoted to the in-- 
struction of males, but generally taking the name of “ Sem- 
inary” when designed for females, and in both cases. being. 
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either a ‘* day,” or “ boarding ” school, according to circum- 
stances—was properly the institution resorted to by those 
who had mastered the branches of the ordinary day-school, 
and desired higher instruction, whether as the end of their 
school education, or in preparation for still further advances 
in the higher institutions. The defects of this class of liter- 
ary establishments are now beginning to be seen and felt; 
and if they be not speedily remedied, the whole academy 
system will be swept away by the onward progress of 
common school improvement. It is ofoneof those defects 
we now design to speak. 

The “College ” has long had its place in the educational 
system of the world; and though our American Collegiate 
Institutions do not generally rank high, in point of liberality 
of course or completeness of facility, yet their object is thesame 
as elsewhere, viz: the preparation of young men for the study 
of the learned professions and for the liberal arts and sciences. 

As to Academies—whether male or female, boarding or 
day schools—the defect alluded to, is that lowering instead 
of elevation of their course jof studies, perceptible in so 
many of them during the last ten years ; or rather, the ad- 
mission of pupils studying the mere primary branches, in 
companionship with those further advanced. This is a prac- 
tice not only injurious to their own standing and interest, 
but exceedingly detrimental, for the time, to the progress of 
common school improvement. — 

The time must come, though it may be distant from us yet, 
when Academies to teach even the branches now embraced 
in their legitimate course, will be dispensed with entirely, 
and the common schooi of the higher grade will take their 

place. But thse institutions have long effected a good work 

in the educational field and may continue to do so for sev- 
eral years, if they be kept within their own sphere ; and it 
will be unfortunate, if, by grasping too much and by setting 
themselves in the way of the inevitable course cf common 
school progress, they get up a contest in which they must be 
defeated, before the fulness of time, as to them, arrives. 

The mixing up of the primary with the higher branches, 
and the association of young children with youth, in the same 

Academy or Seminary, are liable to similar objections as 
those specified in the case of College Preparatory Schools; 
and need not be repeated. Of course, very many of these 
institutions are free from this defect; but, who that has ever 
attended a prepared Academy or Seminary “Exhibition” ,and 
looked below the gilded surface of the miserable deception, 
has not mourned over the sad effects of this state of things 
upon the supposed “ precocious’, but really ovei—tasked, 
mentally-strained, and unchildlike younger pupils ? 

Upon the reputation and ultimate success of these institu- 
tions the consequence of this degradation of rank cannot but 
be injurious ; and especially will this be the result in female 
Seminaries. In these, it has, unfortunately, been too much 
the case that the reputation of having “ finished” at the 
“© Seminary ” is often more thought of than the amount of 
knowledge acquired. Now, even in this narrow view of the 
subject, nothing could be more destructive of “ fashionable 
reputation,” than the fact that little girls, in addition and 
subtraction—in primary geography and third-class reader— 
are admitted in company with Misses in the ’ologies the ’alo- 
gies, the ?onomies and the ’atics. But even where parents 
}ook for something substantial and useful for their sons and 
daughters, they will be apt to conclude there cannot be that 
close, sedulous and thorough attention to their higher wants, 
in a mixed school of this kind, which ought to be given and 
which would probably be given in one whose exclusive ob- 


ject was the imparting of the more advanced branches of 
knowledge. 

On the Common Schools of the place from which these 
under-grade pupils are thus illigetimately withdrawn, the 
effect is in every respect detrimental. 

It creates an unrepublican, unsocial and by no means 
Christian feeling of difference and jealousy, amongst those 
who are neighbors, and should be taught to love and re- 
spect each other, for reasons far above those of wealth and 
rank. 

It tends to a disregard for law and order, on the part and 
by the agency of those who are most dependant on, because 
they have most to loose by the violation of, law and order. 
The public system for the early training of all the youth of 
the State in common—in the same Schools—for that is the 
meaning of the term—is the law of the land. How can 
this law be habitually, openly and systematicaliy disregard- 
ed and violated, without the impression being made on the 
children thus practically taught by their parents, that some 
laws may be disregarded—some portion of the order of so- 
ciety violated, with impunity? True, the law is not com- 
pulsory, so far as compliance with it in this respect is con- 
cerned; but the penalty for its disregard, found in the proud, 
high, overbearing, class-feeling of the child when he grows 
up, will be as certain and more grievous, then any infliction 
to enforce present compliance could be. 

It degrades the commen schools and tends to perpetuat® 
that idea of pauperism in connection with them, which it 
was the great object of their establishment to annihilate. 

It withdraws the most intelligent and efficient agents from 
the work of improving the common schools; the parents of 
the children thus withheld from their legitimate schools, 
being the very persons who would constitute the best and 
most efficient directors and friends of those schools, if drawn 
to them by love for their own children. 

Finally, when children, thus diverted from their proper 
schools, return, as they often do return to the higher com- 
mon schools, the sad fruits of the measure generally become 
apparent atonce. Whether owing to a degree of indulgence 
with which they were treated in the Academy to keep them 
there ;—or whether to a want of due discipline at home ;— 
or whether to the contempt for the common school and its 
teachers which their perverted training has instilled into 
them—these unfortunates are often found to be the least ad- 
vanced for their age, the most difficult to be improved in 
study, and the worst behaved pupils, in the school. 

The whole proceeding, being at variance with the laws 
of our society, every light in which it can be viewed pre- 
sents an evil, either present or future. 





LANCASTER CO. NORMAL SCHOOL. 

This school commenced its first session on Mon- 
day, the 5th of November. There were present 
quite a large number of intelligent looking students 
of both sexes besides the numerous friends and pa- 
trons of the Institution. The opening address was 
delivered by the Editor of this Journal, Prof. Stod- 
dard, the Principal of the Institution, followed with 
some appropriate remarks to the students. Both 
addresses may be read in the latter part of this num- 


ber. 
The introductory exercises appeared to pass off 


to the satisfaction of all present. 





This school has commenced under the most favor- 
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able auspices, There are about one hundred pupils 
now enrolled, and the number is still increasing.— 
All seem imbued with the true spirit of the student, 
—a spirit which ensures rapid advancement in study. 
The faculty of the Institution is composed of indivi- 
duals of ability and experience. Some of them, 
though not advanced in years, have distinguished 
themselves as thorough, practical, and accomplish- 
ed teachers. By their energy and industry they have 
it in their power to elevate the school to the first 
rank among simular institutions. 

The buildings were originally erected for an Aca- 
demy. By the suggestion of Prof. Stoddard, an ad- 
ditional building, 74 feet by 80, containing upwards 
of 70 rooms, was erected. 

The whole now contains 95 rooms, with accommo- 
dations for from 150 to 200 students and their teach- 
ers. It is now nearly completed in all its parts; 
and when fully so, will be an ornament to the coun- 
ty, and well worthy the pride of its founders. We 
are glad to see such a noble manifestation of the in- 
terest experienced in educational advancement in 
Lancaster county, and hope it may prove an earnest 
of eminent good in the future. 


Book Notices. 


ARITHMETIC AND ITs APPLICATIONS, designed as a Text- 
Book for Common Schools, High Schools and Academies; 
By Dana P. Cotsurn, Principal of the Rhode Island 
State Normal School, at Providence: 366 pages 12mo, 
Philadelphia, H. Copperthwait & Co., 1855. 

The author is one of the best arithmeticians and most suc- 
cessful teachers in N. England. His work seems to be wor- 
thy of his own high standing and of the distinguished name 
in arithmetic which he bears.—No “ answers ” are append- 
ed to the questions,and the same intellectual effort, requisite 
in the solution of cases in mental arithmetic, seems to be 
demanded in every step which the pupil makes in using 


this work. 











First Book 1n Composition, for,the‘use of schools, on an 
entirely new plan: By F. BrookrieLp. 130 pages, 
small 12mo. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, 1855. 


This is an attempt—and an ingenious one—to simplify 
and systematise this too much neglected branch of instruc- 
tion. It addresses itself to the child’s mind as it really 1s, 
and aids it, by a bighly appropriate suggestive process, to 
use its own powers in such a way as to effect the object in 
view, viz: the expression of its own thoughts in fitting lan- 
guage andin a systematic manner. Enough aid is given to 
accomplish this object; but not so much as to create entire 
dependance on the Teacher. 

Co.ton AnD Fitcn’s Common Scnoor Geocrarpny: Ilus- 

trated with 36 maps, and numerous Engravings: By G. 


W. Fircu—the maps by G. W. Corton ; J. Colton & Co., 
New York, 1855. 


This is a beautiful work with fine maps according to a 
uniform system of scales, numerous handsome illustrations, 
and on superior paper. The design is to supply a work con- 
taining the most useful portions of general geography, for 
the numerous class of persons who will probably never use 
more than one work on the subject; and in affecting this, 
the authors seem to have been successful. 


Worcester’s Acapemic Dictionary: A pronouncing, 
explanatory, and synonymous Dictionary of the English 
language: By JosrrpH E. Worcester, LL. D. 565 
pages, 8vo. Hickling, Swan & Brown, Boston, 1855. 


This is a valuable work for the purpose for which it is 
designed. Unencumbered with derivations and various 
meanings, it seems well adapted to the wants of those who 
are to use it. 

Curtrer’s Puysro.ocies: The works of this author, with 
the admirable one for the use of beginners, by Mrs. Cut- 
ter, have been noticed in the Journal before. These works, 
with plates, can be had from the auther, by direct applica- 
tion—see advertisement. 


Official. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ? 
Haraispura, Dec. 1855. § 











AprorInTMENT oF County SuPERINTENDENT.—Samuel 
B. McCormick, Johnstown, Cambria County, in place of R. 
L. Johnston, resigned. 





TO DIRECTORS. 


School Register: A permanent School Register is conducive 
to the proper organization and government of the Common 
Schools. The Register recently prepared by Mr. Amos Row,of 
Lancaster, is found, upon inspection, to harmonize substan- 
tially with the requirements of the 27th Section of the 
School Law of 1854 and the views of the Department. Di- 
rectors are advised to introduce such a record into the 
Schools as soon as practicable. 


Land for School Houses: Decision No. 11, on page 52 of 
the pamphlet copy of the “ School Law and Decisions,’ 
does not apply to the counties of Chester and Delaware, 
whose Directors possess larger powers, by virtue of the Act 
of 8th May, 1854, pamphlet laws, pages 671-2, of which 
the following is a copy : 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted, §c., That whenever the board of di- 
rectors of any schoo] district in Chester and Delaware coun- 
ties, shall be unable to procure such eligible points for the 
erection of school houses thereon as they may deem expe- 
dient, by agreement with the owner or owners of the land, 
it shall and may be lawful for the board of directors, in be- 
half of the district, to enter upon and occupy sufficient 
ground for the purpose, which they shall designate and 
mark off, not exceeding in any case one acre, and to use 
and occupy the same for the purpose of a school house, 
with its necessary or convenient appurtenances; and for all 
damage done and suffered, or which shall accrue to the 
owner or owners of such land by reason of the taking of 
the same for the purpose aforesaid, the funds of the district 
which may be raised by taxation, shall be pledged and 
deemed as security; and it shall and may be lawful for the 
court of common pleas of the said county on application 
thereto by petition, either by the said school district through 
the president and secretary of the board of directors, or by 
the owner or owners of said land, or any one of them in be- 
half of all, to appoint a jury of viewers, consisting of three 
discreet and disinterested citizens of said county, who shall 
not be the owners of property or residents in the school dis- 
trict in which such land is taken as aforesaid, and appoint 
a time not less than twenty nor more than thirty days there - 
after for said viewers to meet upon said land, of which 
time and place ten days notice shall be given by the pe- 
titioners to the said viewers and the other party, and 
the said viewers, or any two of them, having becn 
first duly sworn or affirmed faithfully, justly and im- 
partially to decide and a true report to make, concerning all 
matters and things to be submitted to them, and having 
viewed the premises, they shall establish and determine the 
quantity and value of said land so taken to be used for the 
purposes aforesaid, and after having made a fair and just 
computation of the advantages and disadvantages, they 
shall estimate and determine whether any and if any what 
amount of damages has been or may be sustained and to 
whom payable, and make report thereof to the said court, 





and if damages be awarded and the report be confirmed by 
the said court, which shall be final, judgment shall be en- 
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tered thereon, and if the amount thereof be not paid with- 
in thirty days after the entry of such judgment, execution to 
enforce the collection thereof may be issued as in other 
cases of judgment against school districts, and each viewer 
shall be entitled to one doilar and fifty cents per day for 
every day necessarily employed in the preformance of the 
duties herein prescribed, to be paid by such schoo! district. 


NOTES OF VISITS TO THE COUNTIES. 


BY THE DEPUTY STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


Recent official visits to various parts of the State, have 
afforded opportunities to judge, from per onal observation, 
of the movements of County Superintendents, and the work- 
ings of the School system as at present constituted. The 
results have generally been of the most encouraging and sa- 
tisfactory character. Taking them in the order in which 
circumstances permitted the visitation, the first on the list is 

IspIraNa county, which suddenly awoke trom her heavy 
and prolonged slumbers, and wheeled into rank, with a 
County Institute of a month’s duration, and an attendance 
of from 75 to 108 teachers. This novel assemblage, contin- 
ued for such a length of time, attracted great attention, and 
evidently made a marked and salutary impression on public 
opinion. The teachers thus assembled, through the earnest 
perseverance of the County Superintendent, discovering— 
from contact with these reformatory influences of the new 
law, and the teachings of skilful and experienced instructors 
—both the necessity and encouragement for improvement in 
their vocation, devoted themselves to the work with a praise- 
worthy assiduity that will doubtless be felt in their neigh- 
borhood this winter, infuse new life into the system and 
inaugurate the redemption of the schools from the burden- 
some inutility into which too many of them have fallen. 

Public sentiment seems here decidedly favorable to the cause 
of popular education, and as fast as it is discovered that the 
new means contemplated by the law of 1854, are adapted to 
the ends sought to be accomplished, and beneficial results 
are likely to ensue, will, it is not doubted, rally manfully to 
the support of the new order of things, and aid in its estab- 
lishment upon a permanent and progressive basis. 

Directors and parents, however, have imperative recipro- 
cal duties to perform, and owe it to themselves, and to the 
hopes of the future, to co-operate with teachers and County 
Superintendent, by the payment of fair wages, the selection 
of text-books as required by the law, and fitting up comfort- 
able school houses and apparatus, and by a generous ap- 
proval of their efforts to create better scholars. This admo- 
nition, how ever,is of much wider application than the limits 
of a single county. 

SusQUEHANNA county, it is said by competent authority, 
can turn out a body of 800 teachers of respectable qualifica- 
tions; and Teachers’ Associations are no new thing here. 
Wages are generally low, however, and many teachers en- 
ter into other and more profitable pursuits, or seek profes- 
sional engagements in the lower counties. Some 30 or 40 
were in attendance at a week’s session of the County Insti- 
tute; and the instructions, so far as witnessed, were practi 
cal and to the purpose. 

Subsequent casual intercourse with the citizens of the 
county, at different places and times, compelled the convic- 
tion that neither the School Law nor the County Superin- 
tendency are acceptable to the people, for the reason, as al- 
leged, that no tangible results have ensued, no material im- 
provement is visible in the schools, and nothing is shown of 
the expected benefit of the new machinery. There seems 
to be a pervading anxiety for a better condition of things, 
and heavy complaints are made against directors, also, for 
their unwise parsimony in employing inferior teachers who 
would work for the least wages, and in placing those who 
are young and inexperienced in charge of pupils older and 
more advanced than themselves, and similar acts of injurious 
policy and mal-administration. The private subscription 
Schools of thirty years ago are referred to as better than 
the common schools of the present day. Too many di- 
rectors, instead of aiming to fulfil the requiremens of 
the law, and keeping pace with the spirit of the times 
and wholesome progress, seem content with the smallest 
modicum of imperfect “reading, writing and arithme- 
tic,” that can be squeezed out from a cogresponding pit- 
tance. An election of new directors in some districts, a re- 
formation in the official policy of others, and a large amount 
of laborious, earnest-hearted and efficient supervision of the 
schoolsare evidently necessary in this county, te bring it up 
to par. 








While in this vicinity, casual tidings from various 
sources indicated a creditable and much needed change going 
on in the schoo! affairs of Luzerne ceunty, under the ad- 
ministration of the new Superintendent. 

The Superintendent of Wyomine county, who was met 
here, reports that in his county.a corps of teachers were 
pretty thoroughly drilled last season, but are likely to be 
drawn off to other counties by the inducement of higher wa- 
ges; in which case he will be obliged to repeat the process 
with an entirely new and inexperienced set of candidates for 
admission to the ranks. 

Under the guidance and supervision of a Superintendent 
ofeminent ability and experience, the schools of Porter 
county are making gradual, but well-grounded and reliable 
progress. There would seem to be little, if any, hostility to 
the cause or the system, while both can boast many intel- 
ligent and decided friends. The obstacles and local ineffi- 
ciency are mostly such as are peculiar to all new and thinly 
settled regions. The 25 teachers, attending the four weeks 
institute, gave fine promise of being valuable laborers in the 
field. A delightful peculiarity of this institute was the 
presence of a rich-toned melodeon, accompanied by vocal 
music of rare excellence and superiority. Itis scarcely pos- 
sible to use terms of commendation too strong for such a 
feature as this. If fabled Orphean strains could bow the 
nodding forests, and tame the tiger of the jungle, why should 
not the tiger in the humane heart be subdued and trans- 
formed by music’s divine influence, and its power be every 
where felt in the common schools, with ‘ts softening hu- 
manizing tendencies, at the most impressible period of life ? 

McKean county may justly claim a prominent position 
amongst the foremost educational districts in the State.— 
The 40 members of the four weeks Institute—mostly young 
ladies—are scarcely second to any in native talent, and pro- 
fessional qualifications and ambition; and have responded 
most faithfully to the County Superintendent’s devoted ef- 
forts on their behalf. The effects upon public opinion and 
the prosperity of the Schools, cannot but be of the most de- 
cidedly favorable character. Vocal music and the melodeon 
were met with here, also. 


The strongest and most decided opposition to the act of 
754, and the County Superintendency, came from leading citi- 
zens of the county seat,on account of some objections to the 
supposed manner of paying the salaries of County Superin- 
tendents, but which had been obviated, however, by the 
policy adopted by the former officers of the Department, and 
still continued. A statement of the real position of affairs 
induced a change of opinion to a great extent—which was 
acknowledge with a frankness and magnanimity in the high- 
est degree creditable to the parties, and cheering to the friends 
of the system. 

The pressure of heavy and unequal taxation for school 
purposes is felt and complained of, and with no small amount 
of justice, in nearly all the northern counties. The same 
grievance was soon alter strongly presented from adjoining 
districts in the county of Berks. 

The Berks county five days institute, comprising the ac- 
complished teachers of the city of Reading, and a large and 
spirited re-inforeement from the rural districts, spoke vol- 
umes for the cause in that region, and the efficiency of the 
County Superintendent, This county is a proverbially ar- 
duous field of labor in school matters. But the groundswell 
of the coming revolution is plainly perceptible, and gives 
assured token that at no very remote period in the future, the 
breadth and massiveness of the German intellect, and the 
extent and rapidity of its acquirements, when once direct- 
ed into educational paths, will be illustrated by multitudes 
of cases, where now they are looked for in vain. 


Butter county, like the rest of the State, has been rather 
in the back ground in the cause of common schools, and 
whether right or wrong on this or any other question, her 
people are resolute and independent in their opinions The 
townships were all remodeled recently, and moulded into 
districts five miles square, which required nearly two hun- 
dred new school houses to be built during the past season : 
adding heavily to taxation, and multiplying embittered dis- 
putes. 

The aspect of the field throughout, required the services 
of just such a Boanerges, as was fortunately selected in the 
person of their public spirited and indefatigable County Su- 
perintendent ; and right faithfully and well has he perform- 
ed his duty. The three days institute brought together near- 
ly one hundred intelligent and enterprising teachers,—-the 
cream of the county—awake to the demands of the times, 
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and prepared to uphold the school law, and the County Su- 
perintendent, and to labor for the promotion of the welfare 
of the schools, and the reputation and interests of their pro- 
fession. An awakening public sentiment will sustain them. 

Directors in this region are in the habit of requiring the 
schools to be open all day on Saturdays—forgetting that this 
course,is not the most advantageous for the health and pro- 
gress of the pupils, and that the faithful and conscientious 
teacher must constantly study to inform his schoo] and in- 
crease his own qualifications. Time is necessary for this 
special purpose, and for the exercise and recreation that are 
necessary to the preservation of a clear head and sound 
bodily health. Asa general rule, scholars will have made 
more rapid and thorough progress at the end of a term, with- 
out any schooi on Saturdays, than if they had been confined 
to their desks on that day. Economy being the ostensible 
object, this point is in reality better accomplished by five 
days schooling in a week than six. Mental labor and the 
laws of mental development, are not to be settled by manual 
labor principles. 

The Superintendent of Lawrence county, who was 
present, reports a very interesting and serviceable conven- 
tion of Directors and Teachers of his county, a short time 
since, and a rapidly improving tone of public opinion, that 
augurs the best results. 

In ALLEGHENY county, the Superintendent is under sharp 
fire from a fierce army of rejected teachers, who even speak 
in the newspapers of inflicting “‘ lynch law,” as a punish- 
ment for his official fidelity and firmness. This shows the 
depths of degredation to which the common schools had sunk, 
and the magnitude of the reformation to be accomplished. 

The impressions resulting from these visits are :— 

That the School Law of *54has not been over-estimated. 

That the County Superintendency, wherever its duties 
have been faithfully and heartily performed, has more than 
realized the most sanguine hopes of its friends. 

That it is producing the happiest results in exterminating 
the race of incompetent teachers, so called, who had hereto- 
fore been suffered to monopolize and degrade the public 
schools; and in stimulating and aiding the self-improve- 
ment of such as are worthy a place in the profession. 

That the severe tax upon very meagre salaries that has 
been necessary, in most instances, to get up and sustain 
these county Institutes, is unjust to Superintendents, and 
oppressive, and in connection with the obvious necessities of 
the system, requires of the Commonwealth the establish- 
ment of State Normal Schools, and liberal appropriations 
by the State to County Institutes, that the latter may be con- 
vened by authority of law, and aided from the public treasury. 

That teachers have their future in their own hands, and 
while desiring and demanding adequate compensation for 
their services, must not be disappointed if incredulous di- 
rectors are disposed to require demonstative evidence of 
qualifications équal to the wages asked. 

That there are comparatively few teachers who can claim 
to be fairly entitled to the permanent certificate which is the 
highest testimonial of professional merit, known under the 
Common School System of Pennsylvania, and is not to be 

ightly valued; and should not be nted, in any case, 

where the applicant’s ascertained skill in the art of teaching 
and knowledge of each of the branches named, would not 
be equivalent to Ne. 1, on the temporary certificate ; and 
when it is discoveted that such have been improperly grant- 
ed, they should be promptly recalled, and a provisional cer- 
tificate of the proper grade substituted. 

That the most perfect school system that could be devised 
by the ingenuity of man, would fail of its purposes, if not 
put vigorously into operation, by the different classes of of- 
ficers charged with its administration ; and it is therefore 
suggested that Directors are not at liberty, upon any known 
sound principle, to comply with such provisions of the 
school law as may suit their notions or convenience, and 
nullify others equally obligatory and important ;—and that 
hereafter a forfeiture of the State appropriation will be the 
inevitable result of wilful neglect to provide suitable teach- 
ers and apparatus for the schools, and to select a uniform se- 
ries of text books, and enfoice compliance therewith, in ac- 
cordance with the imperative injunctions ofthe law. Such 
directors as hold their posts in a factious spirit, and to thwart 
and embarrass the beneficial operations of the system,had bet- 
ter resign their directorship, and let their opposition be made 
as citizens, and not as functionaries of the law, to the det- 
riment of their official integrity. If unwilling to discharge 
the duties of the office, they should not continue to hold it, 


Original Communications. 





BLACKBOARDS AND CRAYONS. 
Mr. Burrowes:—The article in the November 
Journal, from the pen of A. M. Gow, having drawn 
my attention to the subject of “Blackboards and 
Crayons,” I herewith send you the result of my in- 
vestigation. 
I have discovered a substitute for all former arti- 
cles in the “ Blackboard department,” s.hich, for 
cheapness, durability,and adaptedness to school pur- 
poses, cannot be excelled. The objections to the 
articles in use at this time, as mentioned by Mr. 
Gow, are obviated by this discovery, and when the 
matter is fully understood by the public, they will 
wonder why it was not discovered before. 

I will further state with regard to the discovery, 
that it is equally well adapted to be placed on walls, 
in frames, or for any other purpose for which black- 
boards are used at this time. 

With regard to Crayons, the objections that Mr. 
Gow urges against those in use at this time, are 
also obviated by this discovery, inasmuch as it can 
be prepared in such a manner, that chalk, crayons 
or slate pencils may be used with equal facility. 

As I have not yet applied for a patent, I am will- 
ing to make this discovery public, for a moderate 
remuneration for so doing. 

If any one should feel disposed to do anything for 
the “common cause,” by having this made public, I 
should be pleased to communicate with him: and 
if nothing should be done before the meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association, I hope they will take 


some steps to make this matter public. 
Cuas. W. Powe tt. 


Haddonfield, N. J., Nov. 19, 1855. 





The Importance of an Educational Department in a County 
Newspaper. 

Mr. Epitor:—The great importance of an organ, 
n every co., through which school officers and friends 
of education, can act upon the public mind, is just 
beginning to be appreciated. The old idea, that a 
co. paper must, of necessity,be only a medium for tales 
and politics, is, to some extent, repudiated; and the 
conviction is becoming somewhat general, that edu- 
cation and essays pertaining to the improvement of 
schools and teachers, are fit subjects for the weekly 
newspaper. 

In Indiana county, where I reside, we have been 
treated with something “new under the sun,” with- 
in the last six moaths, in the form of a weekly pa- 
per, devoted in part to education. The enterprising 
editors, Messrs. J. & J. W. Moorehead, saw the de- 
fect in the three then existing papers, and started 
the “ Independent,” upon an educational basis, and 
the result has been quite an increased interest in 
education and in our common schools. This paper 





but give place to those who will meet its responsibilities. 


has been of great service to the County Superinten- 
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dent—it has given him an opportunity of communi- 
cating with the public in relation to common school 
matters, in the county. What the “School Jour- 
nal” isto the department at Harrisburg, the “ Inde- 
pendent” has been to the County Superintendent, 
Mr. Bollman ; and owing to this valuable auxiliary, 
his suecess and efficiency have been more than dou- 
bled, during the past season. 

Indiana county has had her flourishing Normal 
School—has her teachers waked up, and her schools 
improving with a rapidity not exceeded in any coun- 
ty in the State; and all this is attributable in a great 
degree to this important auxiliary—a home educa- 
tional Journal:—Community have felt and rejoice in 
the change, and we believe, will support hereafter 
more liberally, both at home and abroad, journals de- 
voted to education. INDIANA. 














County Superintendeucy. 





BEAVER COUNTY. 


To the Teachers of Common Schools of Beaver Co. : 


You, who have entered upon the duties of your 
profession, are engaged in an honorable and respon- 
sible work,—responsible, because to you are commit- 
ted, for the time being, the instruction and education 
of the youth of our county. It is not only your duty 
to impart instruction to your pupils, but to educate 
them. You know, education, in the strict sense of 
the word, consists in leading and drawing out, exci- 
ting and preparing the mind to seek and derive in- 
struction for itself, from every source of information. 
The development of the mental, moral and religious 
faculties, will depend much on the faithful discharge 
of those duties. The physical man must not be neg- 
lected. Your success will depend on your tact or 
skill, patience, diligence and perseverance. Many 
of you are young and have little or no experience in 
teaching ; you therefore need all the aid you can get, 
and should avail yourselves of every means within 
your reach to improve yourselves in the art of teach- 
ing. Many of you do not take Zhe Pennsylvania 
School Journal, (edited by that indefatigable laborer 
in the cause of common school education, Thos. H. 
Burrowes,) published at Lancaster, Pa. I would 
advise all teachers to take the Journal. It only 
costs One Dollar per year, and it is worth ten times 
that amount of money to any teacher. Indeed, all 
who desire to keep pace with the improvement of 
the times must take it. 


Let the teachers also of every school district 
in the county, who have not already done so, 
form themselves into associations and meet frequent- 
ly and interchange opinions on the best methods of 
teaching and governing a school, and all will be mu- 
tually instructed. It is a fact thatcannot be denied, 
that many of our teachers are deficient in the rudi- 
ments of the common branches of education,—even 
many of those who have studied the higher branches, 
are defective in Orthography, Orthoepy, &c. 

Young persons desiring to qualify Cicaaives for 
the duties of the school-room, have now an oppor- 
tunity afforded them to receive a proper training in 
the “Normal Academy,” just opened in New Brigb- 
ton, by Messrs. Davis, Curry and M’Creary, (see 








advertisement in the County papers,) all of whom 
have the reputation of being excellent instructors. 
Gero. Cope, 
County Superintendent. 
Nov. 12, 1855. 


MONTGOMERY OOUNTY. 
To School Directors and Parents: 


The School Directors of the several School Dis- 
tricts of Montgomery county, are respectfully in- 
formed that copies of the School Laws of the State, 
including the supplement thereto passed at the last 
session of the Legislature, with the decisions of the 
State Superintendent, (new edition) as well as Blank 
Forms for the monthly Reports of Teachers, have 
been received. These are now ready for distribu- 
tion, and will be forwarded to the several districts 
at the earliest convenience. Should they, in any 
case, fail to reach their proper destination, supplies 
can be had by calling at the County Superinten- 
dent’s office. In regard to the Teachers’ Reports, 
it is respectfully urged upon the directors, that they 
will see that they are properly kept, and regularl 
furnished to the Secretary of the Board, to be filed, 
for inspection, as the law directs. Now that Blanks 
are furnished for the purpose, the reports should be 
carefully and accurately kept. 

Inasmuch as a County Teachers’ Association has 
been formed, which proposesto hold quarterly meet- 
ings, some of which will be continued during several 
days, it is also suggested to Directors that they will 
allow the attendence of the Teachers upon the same 
and give encouragement to them to do so. The ob- 
ject of these meetings is for mutual improvement in 
the different branches of study ; in the art of teach- 
ing, and for the discussion of such matters as relate 
to the interests of schools. As the general good is 
thus sought to be promoted, there will be no loss to 
the public, but on the other hand a decided gain. 
The object of the Association then, is a =a one, 
and should enlist the co-operation and sympathies of 
Directors. 

The undersigned also informs the Directors and 
Parents, that he has commenced visiting the several 
schools in the county, and will be so engaged during 
the winter. As it has been found, during the last 
year’s experience, that one of the impediments in the 
way of deriving all the advantages that ought to flow 
from our common school system, is the want of a 
full co-operation on the part of all those concerned, 
he invites the same of Directors and especially of 
Parents. 

Notice will be given ofeach visit to the schools, and 
Driectors and Parents and all others interested in 
schools,are respectfully invited to be present at them. 
An opportunity will thus be given for a personal con- 
ference with those concerned, in relationto the in- 
terests of the Schools. The Public Schools of the 
county, it is believed, as a whole have made sub- 
stantial progress during the past year, and are grad- 





ually assuming a ye | fair position, comparing favor-’ 


ably with those of other counties in the state. A 
full co-operation, on the part of all those having an 
interest in them, cannot fail to place them upon a 
proper basis. Yours respectfully, 
KE, L. Acker, 
County Superintendent. 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY. 

The Teachers of Northumberland county are re- 
spectfully requested to meet at the Court House, in 
Sunbury, on Tuesday, the 18th day of December, 
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next, at 10 o’clock, A. M., for the purpose of organ 
izing a Teachers’ Institute. The meeting is expect- 
ed to continue two or three days. It is earnestly 
hoped that all who possibly can, will be present.— 
The object of these Institutes is, to give teachers 
aD opportunity to compare their modes of teaching, 
and to improve each other in the art of teaching. 
Teachers are requested to prepare essays, or short 
addresses on important subjects connected with edu- 
cation, as, for example, self-improvement; the best 
mode of teaching Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic; 
and similar preparations, so that the exercises may 
be as interesting as sible. It is expected that 
addresses will be delivered on subjects connected 
with education and with teaching, every evening. 
The Superintendent will himself deliver one such ad- 
dress. Other citizens, ladies as well as gentlemen, 
are invited to attend all the exercises of the meet- 
ing. Let no teacher be absent from this meeting ; 
the expense will be but a few do!lars to each teach- 
er, and perhaps not even that; for the good citizens 
of Sunbury, as in some other places, may make ar- 
rangements to board the teachers in their families. 
Come one and all, ard let us do all we can to furth- 
er the great and noble cause in which we are en- 
gaged.—It was at first intended to hold this meet- 
ing during the holidays, but the State Association 
meets at that time in Philadelphia. 
J.J. REmMENSNYDER, 
Co, Supt. of Common Schools. 





MERCER COUNTY. 
Important to School Directors : 


The matter of selecting teachers for our common 
schools is one of the most important duties devolv- 
ing upon school directors. Under the old law, sub- 
committees were entrusted with this matter, as a 

neral thing, but now the duty is one legitimately 

longing to the directors of the several districts. 
At the time of the passage of the existing law, we 
doubted the propriety of the abolition of sub-dis. 
tricts, and the consequent abolition of sub-commit- 
tees, and we have seen nothing in the operation of 
the law as yet to change our opinion. Sub-commit- 
tees were useful in many respects, and we would re- 
commend to the directors of the large districts of 
our county, to appoint or request the people to se- 
lect sub-committees, and delegate to them the pow- 
er to transact such business as formerly belonged to 
them. Although the law does not in terms author- 
ize directors to pursue such a course, we feel satisfied 
that they will be safe in pursuing it. Let sub-com- 
mittees act as agents for directors, in selecting teach- 
ers, procuring fuel, repairing houses, &c., &c., and 
these matters will be attended to better than they 
are by directors, In distriets where there are from 
nine to twice that number of schools, the labor aris- 
ing from the employment of teachers, procuring 
fuel, repairing houses, &c., is a matter of no small 
moment, and should not be required at the hands of 
six unpaid men, when the assistance of five times 
that number can be readily obtained. 

We would desire hereby to call the particular at- 
tention of those who may be entrusted with the se- 
lection of teachers, to the importance of examining 
carefully the certificates of applicants for schools.— 
Do not suppose that the mere fact of an applicant’s 
holding a certificate from the county superintendent, 
constitutes a sufficient warrant for his or her em- 
a cm in any of the schools over which you may 

ave control. fae pene * certificates are now issu- 


ed in a graded form, so t 


at it is possible for an ap- 


plicant to hold one of these and yet be unfit to take 
charge of the most backward school in the county. 
Examine carefully the figures upon certificates, which 
are placed opposite the branches named in them. 

0. 1, opposite a particular branch represents 
that the holder of the certificate is very good, in 
that branch ; No. 2, good; No. 3, middling ; No. 4, 
poor; No. 5, very poor. Wherever the No.’s 4 and 
5 predominate in a certificate they indicate a respec- 
table grade of qualification but where No. lis found 
itis not intended that it should serve as a passport 
to a teacher's desk, to its possessor, but is rather 
intended to prevent him or her from assuming a po- 
sition which he or she is not prepared to occupy 
with profit to those interested. 

We have been led to make these remarks from 
the fact that, in too many instances, directors receive 
as prima facie evidence of an applicant's competen- 
cy, the fact that he or she holds a certificate bear- 
ing the signature of the County Superintendent; not 
supposing that the certificate may on its face de- 
clare the possessor unqualified to teach. 

James C. Brown. 





CAMBRIA CO. 
EDUCATIONAL SURVEY OF THE COUNTY. 


POPULATION. 
Cambria county was setted, as her name indicates 
by a Welsh emigration, but since public improve- 
ments were surveyed and constructed, Irish and Ger- 
mans have flocked hither in great numbers. The 
opulation is about 18,000,—one-fourth of whom are 
elsh, one-fourth Irish, one-fourth Germans, and 
the remaining fourth natives. 
RELIGION. 
Some townships are almost entirely Catholic, 
while others are as nearly Protestant. I will give 
an example from the result of the last balloting for 


Canal Commissioner : NICHOLSON. PLUMER, 
Allegheny, 7 243 
Washington, 13 313 
Cambria, 142 61 
Jackson, 107 13 
Munster, 1 122 
Summit, 0 il 
Loretto bor., 2 40 
Blacklick, 50 16 
Conemaugh, 126 24 
Carrol, 12 192 


From this statement it will be seen that religious 
feeling bears strongly on issues involving such princi- 
ples as characterized the last campaign, and that the 
religious character of the county is quite diverse in 
different localities, which operates strongly against 
the success of the Common School system. Not 
that the people are opposed to the system per se, 
but to the manner in which the law may possibly be 
administered by those having local authority. 

RESOURCES. 

The Resources are diverse. On the lines of Rail- 
road, coal, wood, ties and labor are the sources 
of livelihood and wealth. In the southern portion 
of the county, the manufacture of pig iron and iron 
rails for railroads, secures and brings in the greater 

rtion of her revenue. In the north and north east, 

umbering is carried on to. a considerable extent.— 
Some trade on the Susquehanna and its branches, 
while others trade at Johnstown, Jefferson and oth- 
er points ofthe Pennsylvania railroad. Throughout 
the eounty generally, agriculture is attended to more 





or less. In this respect she compares with adjoia- 
ing counties. EKbensburg, the county seat, is sustain 
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ed from the revenues of Law, as are such places in 
most cases, 
SCHOOLS, 

There are 130 school houses in the county, usually 
20 by 24, and 8 feet story, with 8 windows and one 
door—frame and middling new. The seats are gen- 
erally placed around the wall with the pupils’ backs 
to the teacher. Some houses have rough desks.— 
Only two have finished desks ;—the Johnstown 
school, and the Cambria Iron Works school. There 
are few competent teachers, and a scarcity of any 
kind ;—often only one-balf the requisite number of 
applicants. You will frequently find German, Welsh, 
Irish and Scotch children in the same school, who 
have inherited and who bear along with them all the 
nationality and characteristics of their parents.— 
This operates against the prosperity of our schools, 
though I really believe that each sect has an exalted 
opinion of the great benefits of a Common School 
system. But each is afraid of another gaining the 
power and ascendency, and of thus making the sys- 
tem the means of rooting and grounding in the 
minds of zou, their own favorite tenets. Hence, 

ou will discover the difficulties I have to encounter. 
will reserve the Johnstown and Iron Works 
schools for another number. 
VILLAGES, 

These are generally located on or near the lines 

of Public Improvements. 


Johnstown, proper, 3000 | Summit, 500 
Conemaugh, 2000 |" Belsano, 300 
Kernville, 1000 | Half way, 500 
Ebensburg, 1000 | Foot of 4, 400 


Jefferson, 800 | Bens creek, 300 
Cambria city, 500 | Iron works, 400 
Carrolton, 500 | Sylviana, 300 
Loretto, 500 | Hornerstown, 200 
Munster, 500 

The towns and villages contain about two-thirds 
of the inhabitants. Some of these may‘be over esti- 
mated. Johnstown, Conemaugh, Iron Works, Cam- 
bria City, Kernville and Hornerstown “ are but part 
of one stupendous whole,” and have inhabitants 
enough to entitle the whole to the term City. 

MINERALS, 

Cambria county, from end to end, possesses the 
best beds of iron ore and stone coal. Besides the 
bituminous, there are also large beds of cannel coal 
which promises to be a source of great profit to the 
proprietors. There is opened at Johnstown, a vein 
of Hydraulic cement, for which there is a great and 
increasing demand. The Iron business is carried on 
strongly in our county, there being 8 or 9 furnaces 
in regular blast, some of great capacity ; and it is on 
account of the mineral advantages possessed, that 
we can now boast one of the largest iron Rail estab- 
lishments in the known world. 

SELECT SCHOOLS. 

The Catholic Church has three or four first class 
academies or seminaries in operation, under the 
charge of the Franciscan Brothers and Sisters of 
Mercy. One at Carrolton, one at Ebensburg, two 
at Loretto, and perhaps one at Munster. I visited 
the sisters school at Loretto and am impelled by duty 
and candor to place it in the catalogue of first-class 
seminaries. There are other academies and semina- 
ries, two in Johnstown, both of which were flourish- 
ing during the last summer and presen autumn. 

TEACHERS. 

We should give “ tribute to whom tribute is due.” 
Here I must send you the following catalogue of 
names of first class teachers. If I should miss or 
omit any, I will gladly correct the mistake in a future 











article :—Messrs. Barclay and Darrah, of Ebensburg, 
and H. Ely, of Jackson; Misses Swank, Cunning- 
ham, Harbison, Callen, of Johnstown, and all the 
Sisters at Loretto. 

THE PAST. 

The Past of Cambria county has been rough and 
trying. The scenes incident to Pioneer life and 
public improvements, have been bravely borne and 
overcome. The earlier settlements and settlers 
would have compared with those of any inland coun- 
ty—Indiana, for instance—only for natural impedi- 
ments, as mountains, and inclemencies, and acciden- 
tal obstacles thrown in the way of social refinement, 
as the construction of canals, railroads, furnaces, 
iron works, &c., &c. The heterogeneous mass of 
immigrants, bringing with them as they ever do, 
their national characteristics, prejudices and procliv- 
ities, prevents the necessary fusion, and retards the 
growth of social refinement and intercourse, in their 
infancy and incipiency. The past has witnessed 
much of energy and enterprise; bat the few have 
profitted at the expense of the many, 


THE PRESENT. 

In the present state of affairs society is not unlike 
an electric battery, charged and prolific for good 
or evil results, as it may be operated on. An undue 
excitement exists which should be cooled down by 
some conservative element; but the oil that is thrown 
in upon the political fire, only serves to increase the 
heat of party strife, and instead of producing a fuse, 
only serves to destroy with intense heat all fusible 
material. The Cambria ship is riding on a boister- 
ous sea, with a helm but without a pilot. How shall 
one get charge of it? Subdue this sectarian feeling, 
and the common school system will take root anew, 
grow apace, and bear fruit in abundance. The peo- 
ple are friends of the system. All that is needed is 
to quench this spirit of jealousy and inspire the peo- 
ple with one of confidence, 

THE FUTURE, 

Should politics take some new phase and bring 
about a reunion of the present repulsive elements, 
you may expect to see “Little Cambria ”—“ Pa- 
triotic Cambria "—the most vigilant and ardent and 
active friend of popular education. I am now real- 
ly a political nothing-arian, and am welcomed into 
the ranks of all parties, and hence have an bg’ aaphanl 
nity of doing some good ; yet the results thus far are 
no better nor more fall of promise, than if I spent my 
time ina vain endeavor to mix oil and water. 

I have a word to say in favor of Cambria and her 
citizens. I love Cambria for her salubrious climate; 
but above this, I love her for her hospitable people; 
and the most I can do in reciprocation of many fa 
vors, now that I am closing this article, is to invoke 
on her inhabitants a permanent blessing. 

8S. B. McCormick, 
County Superintendent. 
Johnstown, November 22, 1855. 





ADAMS CO. 
To Directors : 

It is a source of just complaint on the part of 
Teachers in this county, that parents do not provide 
their children with the text books adopted. And, 
indeed, in a few districts the Directors have been so 
remiss in duty that they have not selected a uniform 
series of text books. The law is imperative in its 
requirements, and it is an unpardonable abuse of the 
office not to select a series, and aid in the enforce- 
ment of its use alone in the schools. Teachers may 
then refuse to instruct children from any other than 
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the regular books, The law is sound and wholesome 
in this respect, and by a strict adherence to its re- 
quirements much time is saved, to be devoted to ex- 

lanation ; scholars are advanced more rapidly; a 
audable spirit of emulation is excited in the classes, 
and the whole school is inspired with new life and 
vigor. Directors should therefore use their influ- 
ence over parents to induce them to provide their 
children with the proper books, and thus aid the 
Teacher in introducing a uniformity. Opposition is 
met with from parents, whom, at times, stern neces- 
sity ae to oppose a change of books, and they 
can truthfully plead poverty as an excuse for dere- 
liction. Again, obstinacy, and a feeling opposed to 
@ supposed dictation and interference with their so 
called inalienable rights, render some averse to any 
change in or suggestion about books. But by the 
proper exertions on the part of Directors, this oppo- 
sition can be overcome and a healthy and uniform 
tone produced in the schools. The Teacher some- 
times has not the moral courage to refuse to give a 
child instruction, when he does not procure the prop- 
er books, and in such cases it requires the interpo- 
sition of Director:,who should feel it to be their in- 
cumbent duty to enforee a submission to the law, 
without fear, favor, or affection. 

Another matter, I wish to bring to the notice of 
the different Boards of Directors, and ask for its 
nnanimous approval. We havein Adame county, a 
County “ Teachers’ Association,” which has already 
partly aided in elevating our schools. Its object is 
the improvement of the Teachers, for which you 
must all admit there is much room. There is no 
one so perfect in any business but what he can im- 
prove. And whatever tends to improve the Teach- 
ers, in the same degree improves the schools. You 
should cheerfully encourage any association which 
will enlarge their capacity to teach. Itis said b 
the wise man of Scripture, that as “iron shar wath 
iron, so the countenance of man sharpeneth that of 
his fellow.” By bringing the Teachers together, 
and affording them an opportunity of diseussing 
and hearing discussed, the methods of teaching the 
various branches, and of disciplining the school, im- 
proves them, and through them, your schools incal- 
culably. This association met twice last winter, 
and had a meeting which lasted 3 days last month, 
and the meeting was one of great interest and ben- 
efit to the teachers who attended. 


But the excuse on the part of some Teachers, for 
not attending, is, that they cannot, in consequence 
of the inadequacy of their salaries, afford to spend 
the time and money in attending these meetings,— 
They are generally willing to attend them, if Direc- 
tors will grant them the time they thus spend. This 
reasonable request should be acceded to by every 
Board in the county. Some Boards have been thus 
liberal and this feeling should be universal. The 
School Department, seeing the advantage of such 
combination of effort, recommends this, and I urge 
its universality. The association will meet on the 
first Thursday of February next, and continue in 
session 3 days, and it is hoped that every Board in the 
county will, before that time, passa resolution grant- 
ing those 3 days to their Teachers who will attend, 
and urge their general attendance. The Teachers 
and districts will be amply repaid. Teachers, too, 
should use their influence to accomplish this. It is 
a reasonable request, e which every Board, 
which has the interests of its schools in view, will 
grant. D. Wits. 

Gettysburg, Nov. 15, 1855. 





‘WASHINGTON Co. 
To the School Directors of Canton District : 

GeEnTLEMEN :—I have visited, as Superintendent, 
all the schools in operation in your District, and take 
this method of making to you some suggestions in 
relation to the same, which it is hoped may be of pub- 
lic benefit, This communication is made thus early 
(before all the schools are taken up) in order to re- 
medy existing difficulties, and prevent, as fas as pos- 
siable, an imprudent expenditure of public money. 

You will recollect, that A. M. Gow and myself 
were favored, last year, with the opportunity of ad- 
dressing you publicly upon the subject of School re- 
form, and of pointing out to you certain things es- 
sential to that object. 

I have been gratified to find that, in accordence 
with these suggestions, an improvement was made 
upon School House No. 5, near Mr, Gabby’s. The 
improvement consisted in shutting up three wind- 
ows on the north side of the house, arranging the 
seats and benches, extending a class board of 20 feet 
along the north side, and furnishing the house with 
a set (8 in number) of Fowles’ outline maps. The 
whole cost of this, the Superintendent supposes 
would not exceed twenty dollars; and has already 
been amply repaid in the superior advancement and 
instruction of the pupils in that school. The Diree- 
tors, no doubt have, tn their visitations, been gratifi- 
ed with the results. The Superintendent examined 
this school, particularly in Geography and Arithme- 
tic, and was struck with the proficency already made : 
a proficiency that doubtless will be still more mark- 
ed, as the teacher himself improves in the use of 
these important appliances. 

The Superintendent is required by the State De- 
——— to report particulars in relation to the 

chool Houses he may visit.— Among these are the 
following :—‘ Locations, play grounds, shade trees, 
wood or coal houses, privy, distance water is brought, 
distance to the nearest dwelling, the materials of the 
school house, dimension, &c.—These are only a 
small portion of the returns required, and in refer- 
ence to these, the Superintendent is compelled to 
say of four out of seven in Canton, that they are 
badly constructed—have no play ground except the 
public road—no shade—no coal house—no privy— 
and are built upon rejected ground, or that whichis 
fit for nothing else, and is therefore received and ap- 
propriated for school houses. 
his is, however, no fault ofthe present Directors, 
as they were long since built; and there is no doubt 
that the new ones, when built, will be grately im- 
proved, as there are a number of modern barns in 
Canton township, which individually are worth more 
than the aggregate of all the school houses in the dis- 
trict. It is true these barns are very necessary and 
important for the housing of stock and of agricultu- 
ral productions ; but it would be well to remember 
that the education of the children who are to inher- 
it this property, is at least, as important as the 
care of produce and live stock. 

It remains to speak of the other schools in the 
district. and of these the report must be any thing but 
favorable. Four teachers are employed and all of 
them seem disposed to do their duty; and all, it is 
thought, possess sufficient ability to enable them to 
do so. No.6 has been open for about three weeks, 
but as yet, only 10 or 12 scholars have made their 
appearance, though it is supposed there are about 
40 pupils to be instructed. The house is 27 by 18, 
cut up into windows so as to preclude extended 
black-boards; has black-board enough for two to 
work at; no maps; no other appliances, and no 
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prospect of any. No teacher, however well qualifi- 
ed or disposed, ean do himself or pupils justice un- 
der such circumstances. Indeed, it may be said of 
this and four other schools in the District, that the 
money paid the teachers, is very little better than thre wn 
away, and all for the want of the repairs and alter- 
ations of the school houses, and the furnishing of 
them with necessary appliances. School No. 6 is 
little if any better off. There had been an attempt 
to blacken a part of the walls; but the whole is di- 
lapidated. The house is about 18 by 24 feet, and 9 
feet ceiling, with ten windows; unventilated except 
ed broken windows, (I counted 20 rifle shots through 

e glass of one of them,) and has never been white- 
washed; the walls scribbled over; and all in bad 
order. No. 7, the log school house, is still worse ; 
has one little blackboard, and no other appliances. 
The writing benches around the walls; seats at the 
writing benches 18 inches high, and without backs; 
most of the seats too high for children to touch the 
floor with their feet ; house is 2] by 22; 8 feet ceil- 
ing, and no mode for ventilation. No. 2 is in size, 
18 by 26, 8 feet ceiling, and has a new blackboard at 
one end; writing benches around the walls, as in 
No. 7: so that the pupil faces the wall when writing. 
The benches for writing, 34 inches high; and the 
benches to sit at them, 22 inches in height. The 
very genius of mis-corstruction could not have made 
them more absurdly inconvenient. Think of placing 
children to write or cipher at a bench 6 inches high- 
er than a common table, sitting upon a bench 22 
inches high, so that their feet cannot touch the floor 
aod their seats without backs,—and thus to be occu- 
pied for hours together, und you have an idea of the 
school furniture and conveniences of Nos. 7 and 2, 
and some of the others are very little better. 


Now, gentlemen, a judicious application of the 
price of one month’s tuition to the alteration of 
these houses, and for necessary apparatus for teach- 
ing, would enable the several teachers to afford 
double the instruction they now do, to speak with- 
in bounds. 

As at present organized and conducted, the salary 
of the teacher is, we repeat it, little better than 
thrown away. The directors, we know, are all ac- 
tive business men, and have little or no time to de- 
vote to these improvements. If they have not, we 
suggest that the teachers themselves or some neigh- 
bor immediately interested, be permitted to make the 
improvements. The windows on one side of the 
house should be removed; the vacancies filled up 
and plastered over; a blackboard or the plaster 
blacked, as the case may be, extended the whole 
length ; the seats and benches altered where neces- 
sary, and a set of outline maps furnished to each 
school. These improvements would last for years and 
be the means of doubling and tripling the instruc- 
tion for the same amount of money. As we have 
before said,under present circumstances it is not 
the fault of the teachers, that the pupils learn little 
else than to hate the school and disfigure the house. 


In conelusion, I would say one word as to health. 
There is not a school house in the district that it is 
really safe to crowd thirty or forty children into.— 
They are comparatively small; low in the ceiling ; 
unventilated, and heated bya coal stove placed in 
the centre. In such a school room the gir very soon 
loses its vitality and becomes unfit for respiration; 
and many a doctor's bill is the inevitable result of 
this ill-judged parsimony in the construction of the 
school house. ours Respectfully, 

Joun L. Gow, Co. Sup’t. 





Educational Sorieties. 


CUMBERLAND CO, TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

The Cumberland county Teachers’ Institute will 
meet at Mechanicsburg, on Tuesday, the 25th day 
of December, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

The following subjects will be discussed by those 
whose names are attached, and by any others who 
feel disposed. 

Orthography—G. F. Cain, M. Hale, J. P. Rhoads, 
W. Cavanaugh, D. Shelly. 

Reading—J. S. Hostetter, J. Hensel, J. Hinkel, 
J. P. Laverty, 8. K. Heiges. 

Writing—J. Hinkel, W. B. Shoemaker, J. Wag- 

oner, 

Mental Arithmetic—A. M’Elwain, D. F. Miller, 
J. Senseman. 

Written Arithmetic—S. Eckels, H. Atherton, M. 
Beekheimer, J. Watson. 

Geography—S. Bixler, L. Mundorf, S. Coover, J. 
Heagy, W. B. Bigler. 

Grammar—Etymology—G. W. Reynolds, S. Nick- 
ey, M. Weakley, S. P. Goodyear. 

Grammar—Syntax—A. M’Elwain, H. J. Zinn, J. 
B. Rebuck, W. Kirkpatrick. 

Algebra—M. Friese, D. J. Williams, S. B. Heiges, 
D. Eckels, T. W. Maurice. 

Vocal Music—G. W. Reynolds, M. Morrett, J. 
A. Gilmore, 8. M. Kenyon, John Shaeffer. 

School Government—S. Bixler, J. A. Gilmore, 8. 
M. Kenyon, John Shaeffer. 

Ventilation of School Rooms—D. K. Noell, F. 
Warner, D. M’Cauley. 

The best disposition of the funds of the Institute 
—D. Eckels, G. Swartz, T. W. Maurice, E. James, 
D. Shelly, John Laverty, J. Thompson, H. Brech- 
bill. 

The necessary Apparatus for a School Room—J. 
S. Hostetter, J. Senseman, John Moore, D. E. Kast, 
J. O. Hail, J. W. Clark, J. K. Beidler, Jas. M’Kee- 
han. 

The daily preparation of the Teacher—J. Lloyd, 
A. M. Sawyer, V. J. Reber, C. J. Ringwalt, D. J. 
Williams, 8. Shunberger. 

The Co-Education of the Sexes—G. W. Reynolds, 
H. Brechbill, J. 8. Hostetter, J. Hensel, J. Shriver, 
J. N. Mourer. 

The best method of teaching scholars cleanly ha- 
bits, and the punishment to be inflicted on those 
who do not keep themselves cleanly—J. C. Kling, 
J. Hinkel, 8S. M. Kenyon. 

Should history, philosophy, physiology, moral 
science, astronomy, geometry, mensuration, survey- 
ing, &c., be taught in our common schools,—D. K. 
Noel], M. Sawyer, G. F. Cain, A. M’Elwain, James 
M’Keehan. 

The propriety of establishing a County Normal 
School—J. P. Rhoads, W. H. Shoemaker, H. J. 
Zinn, J. Shaeffer, D. Shelly. 

The committee would recommend (ifsuitable) that 
Teachers would bring some of their pupils with them, 
and exhibit their modes of teaching the several 
branches through them. 


The following named ladies are appointed to read 
essays on the foregoing subjects : 

A. P. Allen, E. M. Kenyon, M. Phillips, A. Wolf, 
H. E. Fleming, C. J. Carmony, E. J. Beistline, H. 
M. Whisler, A. Brown, M. Laverty, M, E. Cain. 

Dante. Suewiy, Chairman. 

November 7, 1855. 
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DAUPHIN CO. TEACHERS’ CONVENTION. 

The School Teachers of Dauphin county met in 
convention in the State street school house, Har- 
risburg,on Saturday, November 17, to organize a 
Teachers’ Association. There were a considerable 
number in attendance, and a more intellectual look- 
ing body of men we have seldom seen assembled on 
any occasion. The session was opens with an ap- 
peneense prayer by Rev. B. R. Waugh, after which 

. ©. Hickok, Esq., Deputy State Superintendent 
of Common Schools, delivered a brief address, set- 
ting forth the great necessity of the movement. The 
convention was then bias Alia organized by ap- 
pointing the County Superintendent, Mr. S. D. In- 

m, President ; Mr. Shellenberger and Mr. C. 
ckels, Vice Presidents; and Messrs. Eyster and 
Saxton, Secretaries. A committee of five was ap- 
pointed to draft and report a constitution; after 
which, at the ry of Mr. Hickok, the Presi- 
dent called upon Prof. Waugh, of the “ Pennsylva- 
pia Female College,” who responded in a neat and 
practical address, at the conclusion of which the con- 
vention took a recess until two o’clock, when the 
members re-assembled, and proceeded to organize a 
Teachers’ Association by adopting a Constitution 
and electing officers for the ensuing year. Gov. Pol- 
lock being introduced by a committee appointed for 
that purpose, was received with due respect and in- 
vited to the President’s stand, when he proceeded 
to address the Convention in his usual impressive 
and eloquent manner, in relation to the great inter- 
ests of Popular Education, and the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of Teachers. At the conclusion of the 
address, a resolution was adopted, complimenting 
Gov. Pollock for his interest and efforts in behalf of 
the cause of education, and inviting him to visit, as 
far as practicable, the various public schools in Har- 
risburg and throughout the county. After the 
transaction of some further business, the Associa- 
tion adjourned.—Pa. Telegraph. 


INDIANA CO. NORMAL sCHOOL 

[We see by the published list inthe Indiana co. 
papers, that the Normal School recently closed, in 
that county, was largely attended. The catalogue 
presents the handsome aggregate of 38 females and 
70 males—in all 108. This Normal effort seems to 
to have made the most happy impression, as may be 
seen from the following resolutions, highly compli- 
mentary to the County Superintendent, Mr. Boll- 
man, and no less so to the talented gentlemen asso- 
ciated with him’in the school :—Ep.] 

Wuersas, a Normal School has been raised u 
and made to flourish in Indiana County, in the midst 
not only of a chilling apathy towards all education- 
al advancement, but of active opposition arrayed 
against all improvement in the culture of the youth- 
ful faculties ; and whereas this school has been 
brought into existence, cherished and sustained, by 
the disinterested and indefatigable energy and per- 
severance of 8. P. Bollman, our county superin- 
tendent, until the most satisfactory proofs have 
been afforded, of the incalculable untility of this 
School, therefore, 

Resolved, That we the pupils of the Indiana Coun- 
ty Normal School, hereby express our gratitude to 
our superintendent, for his unwearying laborsin be- 
half of education generally, and particularly for the 
| a tc of teachers, and the system of teaching 








Resolved, That we hereby tender our hearty thanks 
to all the teachers who have been connected with 
this our institution, inasmuch asthey have manifes- 
ted their interest in our institution and its success, 
by their continued exertions put forth by night and 
day. 


The following is a complete list of the pupils who 
attended the Indiana County Normal School. Quite 
a number were in attendence during the entire term 
and the majority from one to three weeks of the 
term. 

Armagh—N. McCartney. 

Armstrong—A. W. McCollough, 8. M. Davis, 
Isreal Thomas, J. Miller. 

Blacklick—James McCrea, T. D. Ewing, Isreal 
Rankin. 

Brushvalley—John Evans, John Martin, R. B, 
George, Alex. Mcbeth, T. 8S. Robertson. 

Burrell—Richard Wallace. 

Cherry Tree—Harriet Armstrong, E. D. B. Por- 
er, Nancy A. Gamble. 

Cherry Hill—Mary J. Hamilton, Catharine Howe. 


Centre—Joseph Laughlin, Wm. C. Stewart, Wil- 
liam Kough, J. D. Stewart, Martin Simpson, John 
A. Virtue, 8. W. Simpson, M. J. Hammill, Wil- 
liam Pedicord, James Lucas, Mary T. Allison, 
Elizabeth Allison. 

Conemaugh—R. A. Wilson, Andrew Getty, J. S. 
Templeton, A. C. Templeton, J. F. Moon. 

Eldersridge—M. A. Nesbit, Sarah J. Shearer. 

Greenville—P. D. Arthurs, J. D. Laughery, 
Elizabeth Todd. 

Indiana—Joseph Flude, Samuel Wolf, John A. 
Keslar, David Wilson, J. C. Donelly, A. C. Patter- 
son, D. 8. Porter, H. H. Shaffer, Rob’t. P. Reed, 
Nancy W. Kelly, Adeline L. Dorney, Sarah Mc- 
Claren, Mary Tinthoff, Sarah 8S. Simpson. 

W. Lebanon—Kate McGaugh, 8S. E. Harrison. 

N. Mahoning—Robert Hammill, Josiah Work, 
David Warner. 

8. Mahoning—J. W. McCure. 

E. Mahoning—J. 8. Stuchell, A. D. Richardson, 
Nancy T. Allison, Rebecca J. Griffith. 

Mechanicsburg—Eliza W. Loughery. 

Mitchells Mill’s—J. L. O’ Niel. 

Pine—John 8. Coy, Henry Strong. 

Rayne—Jacobs Creps, E. ©. Kinter, Wm. M. 
Ray, J. N. Adams, J. K Hanison. 


Shelocta—E. C. McCollough, H. B. Miller, M.S. 
Speedy, Martha A. Patterson. 

Washington—Andrew H. Diven, John Clowes, 
J. H. McEwen, David Mahon, G. J. McHenry, John 
Bothell, Louisa M. Diven, Jane M. Carroll. 

Wheatfield—Elvira McCartney, Thomas Griffith, 


P| Sarah Ann Skiles, Mary J. Palmore. 


Westmoreland—Mary A.Mathews, Mary J. Trim- 
ble. 

White—N. C. Barclay, Charles B. Reed, C. Wig- 
gins, Walter Bell, J. Evans Myres, Andrew Inger- 
soll, Joseph T. Beck, John S. Suiter, John McLain, 
Mary J. Heodbead, Eliza Adair, Jacintha Reed, 
Susan Ferguson. 

Young—T. R. Ewing, James Gray, Mary Lowry. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE OF BUCKS COUNTY. 


The Educational Convention —The Teachers’ In- 
stitute of Bucks County, which held a convention 
last week commencing on Monday, and terminating 
on Friday evening, was well attended throughout, 
and its proceedings were of a highly interesting and 
instructive character.—There were in all about a 
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handred teachers in attendence, male and female, 
from different parts of the county. They evinced a 
laudable determination to be benefitted by the ex- 
ercises and proceedings of the Institute, and no 
doubt returned home to their respective schools, to 
resume their duties in the school room, with a bet- 
ter heart and much improved by the many and 
learned discourses which they had an opportunity of 
listening to, and by the interchange of sentiment 
among their fellow teachers. The able and instruc- 
tive teachings of the distinguished strangers from 
abroad—from such men as Prof. Sropparp, Dr. 
Grimsuaw and Prof. Sanpers—were rich treats to 
our community, and aside from the teachers present, 
attracted full houses of attentive and appreciative 
audiances.—The citizens of Doyelstown generally 
caught the inspiration and joined in the proceedings 
of the convention with heart and hand, or favored 
the sessions of tlie Institute with their presence. 
The Institute was also very ably addressed by our 
own townsmen Judge Cuarpman and Grorce Lear, 
Esq., encouraging and urging the teachers to per- 
severe in their good work. 


The methods of teaching recommended by the 
gentlemen alluded to were entirely different from 
those generally followed in country schools, under 
the old system, and were of a nature so easily com- 

rehended, and redaced to practice,—each branch 

eing practically illustrated by the speaker—that the 
advantages ofsuch a reformed mode of teaching must 
be apparent to the dullest understanding. The re- 
marks of Prof. Sropparp upon School Government 
were particulary good, and were listened to with the 
deepest interest on the part of teachers, Mental 
exercises were recommended and enforced upon the 
minds of every one present, to the exclusion of the 
formulas and fixed rules laid down for every branch 
of study in the schools of former days. The sub- 
jects of Physiology and Hygiene were ably treated 
by Dr. Griwsuaw, and those of Orthography, Read- 
ing and Singing by Prof. Sanpgrs. Attention was 
directed to the teaching of Geography by oral in- 
struction as much as possible, and by encouraging 
scholars to draw maps and sketches of the countries 
pe over. Some correctly drawn and elegantly 

nished maps, the productions of the pupils of a 
teacher present, were displayed in front of the gal- 
lery. Every branch of education taught in our com- 
mon schools was discussed and analyzed, and the du- 
ties of teachers fully explained by the lecturers and 
the able Chairman of the Association, whose inter- 
est in the good work seemed to be undivided and 
untiring. 


The interest which has thus been manifested in 
the cause of education must be productive of the 
best results. It shows that our people are alive to 
the importance of the subject, and are ready to en- 
courage any movement in this enterprise. ‘Teachers 
who have heretofore been working single handed, are 
brought together and shown that they do not stand 
alone—that their profession isa lofty one—are im- 
pressed with the importance of treading carefully 
among the immortal minds committed to the irtrai- 
ning and instruction. Directors are induced to 
take a greaterinterest in the schools, and parents 
are reminded of their duties to their children and 
to the teacher of their schools, In sBort—these In- 
stitutes are destined to work a great change—a 
great reform in Common School Education. We 
hope that we may have many such meetings as the 
one just closed, and that the good feeling engend- 
ered by the commingling together of teachers, the 





representatives of the schools and people from di-f - 


ferent parts of our county, may continue unbroken 
through a lapse of many years. 

The citizens of Doylestown are entitled to many 
thanks for the cordial welcome they extended to the 
teachers of the county, and the hospitality shown to- 
wards the female teachers present, all of whom were 
entertained during their stay with us free of charge. 
Private houses were thrown open, with a good will 
and friendly spirit. 


We are inpestep to the kindness of a lady teach- 
er present, for the following interesting and correct 
pepe of the most important subjects discussed at 
the Institute last week :—Bucks Co. Intelligencer. 


General Education 0 ° Teachers, by Prof. Stopparp. 
In every science, said the Professor, those who attain 
celebrity and perfection, if indeed the latter can ever 
be attained in our knowledge of this wondrous world, 
where every step brings to our view new truths, for 
truth is ever beautiful, must go through with athor- 
ough course of training;—but how is it in our profes- 
sion? How many of us have ever looked upon 
teaching as a science? Are we not thrown unarmed 
into the arena where we are to labor, and left to 
struggle with our ignorance and imperfections as 
best we may, trying hazardous, and many times fa- 
tal experiments, not upon ourselves only, (for in 
that case the evils would be far less,) but we have 
a vast mass of mind and matter, easily influenced, 
quick to receive and retain, and upon this mighty 
mass of humanity we wreak our ignorance. He had 
studied carefully the Art of Teaching, as given by 
the best American and European authors, and still 
felt that he was sadly deficient in necessary know- 
ledge upon the subject; but fortunately for us, we 
had everything to incite and encourage us in pursu- 
ing this all important branch of our education as 
Teachers. 


Mental Arithmetic, by Prof. Stopparp.—Those 
operations of the mind which are carried on with 
the view of arriving at definite and logical conclu- 
sions, should be as concise as possible, merely as a 
saving of time. To know a fact and to be able to 
tell it, are two things as widely different as night 
and day. Each faculty of the mind is given us, not 
to mutilate, but to develop and perfect. Mental 
Arithmetic is perhaps better calculated to develop 
the faculties than any other science, for trath lies 
near us, Never, said the Professor, permit yourself 
to give an arithmetical solution carelessly. Mind, 
like matter, is easily injured, and slow in recovering 
from that injury. 

The method which Prof. S. adopts, is so great an 
innovation upon the old system, that, to very many, 
it seems startling and impracticable; but by careful- 
ly listening to this gentleman’s manner of treating 
the subject of quantities, its advantages are so nu- 
merous and apparent, that it recommends itself, not 
only to hie Mera but to every person of reflect- 
ing mind. Professor 8. teaches not isolated things, 
but facts, principles, and unfailing truths, by requi- 
ring from every pupil the reproduction of each ques- 
tion without the book, and insisting upon a proper 
position of the vocal organs in giving them, Math- 
ematics, physiology, and grammar are taught at the 
same time; this is indeed a new testament in the art 
of teaching mathematics, and one sadly necded in 
this particular branch, which, although without 
doubt the most important of any science taught in 
our common schools, is yet bound down to hackneyed 
forms, and dim and foggy rules, and is attained 
by but asmall proportion of the pupils. Fortunate- 
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ly for the teachers of Bucks county, they have had 
for the past week the benefit of careful instruction, 
close analysis, and logical reasoning. The advan- 
tages tu be derived are incalculable, both to teach- 
ers and their pupils, which latter object every con- 
scientious teacher must desire and strive for. 


Physiology, by Dr. Grimsuaw.—‘ Know thyself,” 
said the lecturer, is an injunction as seldom obeyed 
as any other. We often go diving about among ab- 
stractions and theories, tasking our brains and bod- 
ies, paying no more attention to the machinery with 
which we are performing all the labor, than if it nev- 
er entered into calculation. This is an absurdity.— 
What would we think of a mechanic who would neg- 
lect his tools until they became unfitted by rust for 
use, or the manufacturer who, bv carelessness in 
management, should permit valuable machinery to 
be ruined? Howcan we, how dare we, rush blindly 
on, in defiance of all physiological laws? The study 
of Physiology need not be an abstruse thing. The 
bones of demestic animals are easily procured, and 
that which appeals to the eye is much more easily 
retained in the memory than that which is given in 
mere words, Use the blackboard in pursuing this 
study, as in every and anything else. The reason 
we go to school forever, without knowing anything, 
is because we do not commence properly. 


Practical Arithmetic, by Professor Stopparp.— 
Much of the difficulty which attends the solution of 
those questions which occur in the more advanced 
classes, arises from the fact that. both teachers and 
pupils, instead of commencing with the simple prin- 
ciples, are impatient to arrive at conclusions, and 
therefore jump at them. The Professor gave some 
curious illustrations of illogical reasoning, and the 
readiness with which a fluent speaker may present 
an absurdity, so disguised that it will defy detection 
without close scrutiny. He gave many useful hints 
upon the best manner of conducting arithmetical 
exercises, and the great importance of close atten- 
tion, quietness of manner, ease, and conciseness of 
language. 

Primary Geography, by Mr. Perxtns.—In this, as 
in the science of -Arithmetic, many new facts were 
communicated, The forcing process was pretty se- 
verely handled. The lecturer said it was an absur- 
dity to attempt compressing into one small volume, 
Ethnology, Zoology, History and Geography, and it 
was an inhuman torture to require young pupils to 
study these condensed monstrosities, Those works 
called Primary Geographies, and intended for the 
use of young pupils, should never be placed in their 
hands, as they are only a condensed synopsis of 
more extended works, and totally unfit for youthful 
learners. "The errorin teaching Geography, is load- 
ing a child’s memory with mere arbitrary definitions. 
Young children do not receive their early impres- 
sions in this manner; far from it, they are merely 
shown the object and told its name. When they en- 
ter the school room, this order (so consistent with 
the nature of the child, and so beautifully adapted 
to its comprehension,) is almost invariably overtur- 
ned, and a system substituted tending to blunt the 
perceptive faculties, and dull the investigating pow- 
ers. Mr. P. urged the use of much drawing on the 
blackboard, not crowding the mind with names, but 
merely giving the correct outlines. He did not 
wish to speak disparagingly of any works upon Ge- 
ography, but thought it important that this waste 
of memory, should, if possible,be avoided and nothin 
but those facts retained which will be of practica 





Art of Teaching, vy Prof. Sropparp. After giv- 
ing the solution of a difficult arithmetical problem, 
the Professor proceeded to speak of the importance 
of what are called object-lessons,—the bringing of any 
object before a class of pupils, The Professor used 
glass for an illustration, questioning them as to its 
properties and qualities, and if an advanced class, 
its composition, manner of making, dates, discovery, 
ete., drawing the attention of the pupils by degrees 
to the myriad of curious facts in natural history, and 
endeavoring by well timed questions, to elicit all] 
their information upon the subject. As severe a 
course of studies as he ever went through,was teaching 
a little pupil toread and preparing himself to answer 
the many questions which the lesson suggested to 
her mind. He urged upon teachers the necessity 
of keeping the mindawake, and gave many examples 
of the ney of the teacher’s example, and the rapid- 
ity with which the quick intuition of the child de- 
tects every variety of mannerin the teacher. At 
the conclusion, the President related an amusing 
anecdote of the ignorance of an eminent legal gen- 
tleman, of the habits of our domestic fowls, proving 
conclusively that a goose is not always a /eathered 
biped. 


Circulation of the Blood, by Dr. Nrepnam.—aA full 
explanation of this was given, and the necessity of 
a full supply of pure air was conclusively proved.— 
Teachers were recommended to give a recess of a 
few minutes every hour, in order to give the pupils 
an opportunity of exercising their limbs and obtain- 
ing pure air. 


The School House, by Dr. Gainsuaw.—The Doctor 
gave a capital burlesque upon the school house, as 
it is placed upon cross roads; for the community, 
acting in accordance with a comical kind of logic, 
that if one road is good, two must be better, and so 
on ad infinitum, with a view probably, to striking 
out something new. A curious fact which came un- 
der the Doctor’s observation was, that trees never, 
by any freak of nature, grow near a school house,— 
Into these shadeless, dingy, uncomfortable dens, chil- 
dren are thrust, and are tortured, driven, dwarfed, 
stultified in soul and body, till the wonder is, not 
that they do not learn, but that they ever do strug- 

le through, and come out with any definite ideas. 

n most cases, the minds of these graduates (?) from 
cross-roads are like Chelsea Hospital, filled with 
broken limbs of ideas, fragments of fact, and hob- 
goblins of ideas. Shame on this barbarous manner 
of instruction in this boasted nineteenth century. 


School Architecture—Dr. A. H. Grivsnaw lec- 
tured on Tuesday evening on District Schools as 
they are and as they ought to be; and we are sorr 
it was not possible for every parent and School Di- 
rector in the county to hear this lecture. It was a 
practical, plain discourse and directly to the point. 
The lecturer first alluded to the great magnitude of 
the subject of Education—that in importance it far 
outreached any political question ever agitated in 
this country. A thorough system of popular edu- 
cation, so perfected as to educate the masses of our 
country. would depopulate our prisons and alms- 
houses, render unnecessary, to a great degree, tem- 
perance societies and reform associations. The for- 
lorn and dilapidated condition generally of country 
school houses—their unfavorable location, often in 
a swamp, generally on a high barren ridge, distant 
from trees and shade, without play grounds, and al- 
most invariably on a road or at a cross roads, where 
children can have the full advantage of dirt, mud 
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and all the interruptions and annoyance from cattle 
and carriages orem, Seep the road—were dwelt 
on with great force. The architecture of our school 
houses was also alluded to, and the deficiencies and 
defects of our school houses pointed out. Unfortu- 
nately for us there was too much truth in the re- 
marks of the speaker. But we hope there is a bet- 
ter day dawning, when the architecture of school 
houses will receive more attention. 





UNION AND SNYDER TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


In pursuance of pean notice, a large number 
of the Teachers of Union and Snyder counties, con- 
vened in Elias church, Mifflinburg, Union county, 
on the afternoon of Tuesday, November 6, for the 

urpose of organizing a Teachers’ Institute, having 
for its object the improvement and elevation of our 
public schools and the promotion of education in 
general. 

Mr. Heckendorn, Superintendent of the two coun- 
ties was called to the chair, and Mr. L. Anspach 
chosen Secretary. An Executive Committee ap- 
pointed, composed of Messrs. Allison, Kleckner, 
and Chambers to prepare business of the Conven- 
tion, and a Committee, consisting of Messrs. Gundy, 
Omo and Cronmiller, to draft a Constitution and 
By-Laws for the permanent organization of the In- 
stitute. 

The President, said the object in organizing an 
Institute, was to call together the Teachers of the 
county for the purpose of interchanging sentiments 
on the different methods of teaching the branches in 
our public schools. The want of such an organiza- 
tion had been felt by all, and it was to supply this 
want, that they had met. 

He was happy to see so large a number present, 
and hoped their deliberations and intercourse would 
prove both pleasant and profitable. The duties of 
the Teacher were four fold ;—first the duties which 
he owes to the parents; secondly the duties to his 
fellow Teachers; thirdly the duties to his scholars ; 
and lastly the duties to himself. 

He dwelt at some length on the responsibility 
resting upon the teacher and the obligations he was 
under, to qualify himself to discharge those du- 
ties, with benefit to his school and honor to himself. 
This was the proper way of elevating the Profession, 
and of creating and awakening that interest, which 
must overcome all the difficulties and opposition, 
with which the system of public instruction had to 
eontend. 

The meeting then adjourned till 74 o’clock, P. M. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The Convention met at the appointed time, and 
the Choir attached to the Church under the diree- 
tion of Dr. C. Fisher, favored the audience with their 
“soul cheering strains.” Prayer was then offered by 
the Rev. E. Keiffer, after which the Convention was 
addressed by Mr. Yocum. He remarked, that every 
age and nation had its peculiar characteristics, and 
adverted in an eloquent manner, to the proud pre- 
eminence, which the present era occupies in com- 
parison to all preceding ones; which superiority 
was chiefly to be attributed to the superior facilities 
afforded by our Common School System, for acquir- 
ing a liberal and practical education. 

The Rev. J. J. Reimensnyder, Supérintendent of 
Northumberland county, being then introduced, de- 
livered a very appropriate and excellent address on 
the system of Public Schools, as existing among us; 
he referred to the opposition against which the friends 


of the system had hitherto to contend; but he was 





happy to congratulate the friends of our schools that 
& more auspicious day was beginning to dawn on the 
Institution, as one of the signs of the times. He 
referred them to the organization of Teachers’ In- 


‘stitutes, throughout the State, thus ~ character 


to the profession and qualifying the Teachers to dis- 
charge their duties in such a manner that must re- 
commend the schools to the community and enlist its 
zealous support and co-operation. 

Benediction by Rev. J. Grier. 

oo gay to meet on Wednesday morning at 8} 
o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, 


The exercises were opened with prayer by the Rev. 
Mr. Height, Superintendent of Perry county. The 
President announced that the first business was, to 
discuss the different methods of teaching the Alpha- 
bet, Orthography and English Grammar. 

The various modes of teaching those branches, 
adopted by the members, created quite an animated 
diseussion and evinced an interest and zeal on the 
pet of the Teachers, which indicated that their 

earts were really engaged in the work of training 
the “young idea.” ‘ 

Benediction by the Rev. E. Keiffer. 

Adjourned to meet at 1 o’clock, P. M. 





AFTBRNOON SESSION, 


Exercises opened with prayer by the Rev. J. J. 
Reimensnyder. After some amendments and dis- 
cussion, a Constitution and By-Laws for permanent 
organization were adopted. The friends of the In- 
stitute were then invited to sign the Constitution ; 
and the members proceeded to the election of officers 
for the ensuing year, which resulted in the selection 
of the following: 

President—D, Heckenporn. 

Vice Presidents—Miss Emmitt and Mr. L. L. 
Hartman. 

Recording Secretary—L. M. Anspach. 

Corresponding Secretary—W. C. Hesser. 

Treasurer—J. Kleckner. 

Executive Committee—J. Merrill, 8. P. Snyder and 
M. W. Cramer. 

Mr. L. W. Anspach then delivered a lecture on 
Pelton’s System of teaching Geography, by means 
of Outline Map. 

Adjourned to meet at 6} o’clock, P. M. 


EVENING SESSION, 


Prayer by the Rey. J. G. Anspach. An address 
was then delivered by Mr. D. J. Foust, on the re- 
sponsibility of the Teacher. In addition to the 
studies usually pursued in our Common Schools, he 
would have the teacher impress the tender minds 
of the scholars with the duties which they owe, not 
only to each other, but likewise to the Creator ; and 
thus qualify them to discharge those responsible duties 


which wil! devolve upon them, as citizens of the. 


Commonwealth. 

The Rev. Mr. Height, Superintendent of Perry 
county, was next introduced. He spoke of the great 
and important work yet to be performed by the friends 
of Popular Education, in order to elevate the sys- 
tem of public instruction to that eminence which its 
founders designed it should occupy. 

The closing address was delivered by Mr. R. K. 
Madden, on the neeessity of asystem of Public In- 
struction, for the purpose of developing the mental, 
physical and moral powers of the nation. 

Benediction by Rev. F. Ruthrauff. 
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THURSDAY MORNING, 

Prayer by the Rev. J. J. Reimensnyder. On mo- 
tion, the clergy of the place were invited to take a 
seat in the Institute and participate in its delibera- 
tions. 

The subject of reading was then discussed by 
Messrs. Ritter, Dieffenbach, Beekley, Malich, Hes- 
ser, Haus, Youngman, Yocum, Allison and Hart- 
man. 

The different modes of teaching Penmanship were 
next considered, and the necessity of improvement 
in that respect. 

Arithmetic was next taken up by Mr. J. Kleckner. 
pending the discussion of which subject, the Insti- 
tute adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Opened with prayer by Mr. R. C. Allison. The 
subject of Arithmetic resumed by Mr. Dieffenbach, 
followed by Allison, who gave an explanation of the 
Care of the Cube Root, by means of a set of 

locks prepared for the purpose; thus illustrating 
the rule in a manner that could not fail to make the 
subject clear to all present. 
he regular business was suspended for some re- 
gm by the Rev. Mr. Height, who wished to return 
ome. 

The method of teaching Geography was again 
taken up and discussed by Messrs. ‘Anspach, Hart- 
man, Youngman, Beekley, Malich, Snyder, Sheckler 
and Rey. J. Grier. 

The Committee on Text Books, recommended the 
following: Wright's Orthography, Tower’s Gradual 
Speller, Tower’s Gradual Reader, Tower's Series of 
Grammar, Greenleaf’s Series of Arithmetic, Green- 
leaf’s Series of Algebra, Davies’ Geometry, Davies’ 
Surveying, Willson’s Series of History,Olney’s Series 
of Geography, Cutter’s Series of Physiology, Em- 
erson’s Watt’s onthe Mind, Parker’s Revised Philo- 
sophy, Peterson’s Familiar Science, Silliman’s Chem- 
istry, McClintock and Crook’s Series of Latin and 
Greek, Ollendorf’s German Reader and Grammar, 
Webster's Dictionary, Fuller’s Political Class Book, 
Mrs. Lincoln’s Botany, Page’s Theory and Practice 
of Teaching. 

The subject of School Government was then dis- 
cussed by Messrs, Hartman, Snyder, Ritter, Beek- 
ley, Rev. Black and G. H. Yocum. Adjourned. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


Prayer by the Rev. F. Ruthrauff. Dr. C. Fisher 
addressed the Institute in an eloquent manner, on the 
subject of Physiology. He spoke of the importance 
of it as a branch of education,—recommended it to 
be introduced as a study—stated also that a great 
benefit was to be derived from the study of Physi- 
ology, from the fact that it supplies all with a sure 
safe-guard against a vast amount of suffering and 
disease, 

J. M. OC. Ranck Esq., and Mr. S. Malick on edu- 
cation, and Mr, L, L. Hartman on School Govern- 
ment, followed. 

Benediction by Rev. Mr. Adam. 

Adjourned to meet on Friday morning at 8} o'clock. 


FRIDAY MORNING, 


mie oa by George N. Youngman, Esq. The 

President wished the subject of Arithmetic again to 

be taken under consideration, as a knowledge of 

ee was of the first importance in every situation 
e. 

The subject of Composition was discussed by 


Messrs. Hays, Klieckner, Beekley, Snyder, Hart- 
man, Rev. Adams and Rev. Black. 

-The propriety of establishing a Normal School in 
the county, was then discussed by Messrs. Ritter, 


Snyder, Hartman and Allison. 
After benediction by Rev. Black, adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Prayer by Rev. Mr. Stout. The members took 
up the subject of Physiology and Ventilation. The 
Shain! of Physiology as a branch of Common 

chool Education was advocated by Messrs. Kleck- 
ner, Allison and Yocum. 

The question whether the Testament should be 
used as a Text Book in school was discussed by 
Messrs. Youngman, Hartman, Ritter, Snyder, Alli- 
son and Rev. Black; the Institute was of unanimous 
opinion that the Bible was the first Text Book in 
School. 

The Institute then organized for miscellaneous bu- 
siness and Mr, H. K. Ritter, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, offered the following : 

Wuereas, We, Teachers of Union and Snyder 
counties, in Convention assembled, have been en- 
gaged for several days in discussing the various 
methods of, and endeavoring to improve ourselves in 
the art of teaching; believing that ours is truly a 
philanthropic mission and worthy the generous sup- 
port and hearty approbation of every friend of bu- 
manity ; therefore. 

Resolved, That we call earnestly upon parents and 
all friends of education, to assist us in raising the 
standard of Common School education. 

Resolved, That we see no good reason why the 
youth of our State should be deprived of those edu- 
cational advantages, which the law has provided for 
all. It is owing, only, to the want of unaminity of 
purpose and action, that the working of the Com- 
mon School System is in some respects apparently 
defective. The best of laws, can do but little good, 
if not faithfully and honestly carried out. 

Resolved, That we continue to look upon our Com- 
mon School system, as the grand feature, in perpet- 
uating our American freedom, our religious privileges, 
our political rights ;—as the pillar of ourrepublican 
institutions and the foundation of Constitutional 
Liberty. 

Resolved, That the more we see of the County 
Superintendency of our Common Schools, the more 
we are convinced of its usefulness in arousing teacher 
and parent to a consideration of their proper duties ; 
and, that although it has been in existence but a 
short time, it has already more than realized the 
most sanguine expectations of its friends, and almost 
silenced the anathemas of its most bitter enemies. 

Resolved, That we most earnestly urge the citizens 
of the several districts to be careful in the selection 
of Directors, so that none but honorable and intelli- 
gent men be elected to fill thisimportant office. If 
this rule were followed out, the time would soon ar- 
rive when the enemies of Common School education 
would be numbered with the past. 


Resoived, That we, teachers, have resolved to de- 
vote ourselves zealously to the cause, and we ask the 
aid of parents and guardians in the great and good 
work before us;—that they; with us, implore the Di- 
vine Benefactor of the human race, to bless our com- 
mon efforts to instruct the rising youth of our happy 
land, mentally, morally and religiously; that when 
they arrive at maturity they may become respected, 
intelligent, high-minded and honorable men and 





women. 
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Resolved, That the Scriptures ought to be intro- 
duced into and read daily, in all our Schools. 

Resolved, That in introducing Text Books into 
Schools, uniformity should be aimed at, thus lessen- 
ing the onerous burthens of teachers, and yet giving 
them greater opportunities of instructing their pupils. 

Resolved, That we consider the formation of 
Teachers’ Institutes as highly conducive to the im- 
provement of teachers, a hope that ere long every 
teacher in the couity will unite with us. Thus a 
unaminity of sentiment will exist among us, which, 
we believe, can in no other way be obtained. 

Resolved, That believing that females are well 
adapted to the profession of teaching, therefore we 
give them every encouragement to enter the profes- 
sion, and recommend that they be paid a salary, equal 
to that which a gentleman of equal qualifications 
would receive for teaching the same School. 

Resolved, That believing every instructor of youth, 
should take, pay for, and read some Periodical de- 
voted to the subject of Education,—we do therefore 
heartily recommend “The Pennsylvania School 
Journal” Edited by Thos. H. Burrowes, Esq., as the 
most suitable to the wants of the teachers of the 
country. 

Resolved, That we tender our sincere thanks to 
the German Reformed and Lutheran Congregations 
of this place, for their kindness in giving us their 
house of worship, in which to hold our sessions. 

?esolved, That to the citizens of Mifflinburg gen- 
erally, our heartfelt thanks are due, for the hospi- 
tality extended to us by them during the sitting of 
our Institute. 

H. K. Rirrer, Ch’m. pro. tem. 

Miss S. R. Cronmitter, 
“ A. A. Snyper, Committee. 
“ $. Kieckner. 


On motion of Mr. R. C. Allison it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute be ten- 
dered to Messrs. Height and Reimensnyder, for 
their valuable service rendered during the sitting of 
the Institute, and that copies of their addresses be 
solicited for publication. 

On motion of Mr. H. K. Ritter, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute be ten- 
dered to Dr. Fisher for his excellent and instructive 
address on Physiology, and that we request a copy 
of said address for publication. 

On motion, Selinsgrove was chosen as the place 
for holding the next meeting of the Institute. Bene- 
diction by Rey. Mr. Stout. Adjourned. 





FRIDAY EVENING, 


Prayer by Rev. J. G. Anspach. The report of 
the Committee on Finance was then received, and 
the Committee discharged. 

The Superintendent delivered a brief address to 
the parents and teachers, and Mr. L. W, Anspach 
read an Essay on Fame. 

Rev. Mr. Black then addressed the members of 
the Institute on the propriety. expediency and neces- 
sity of using the Bible as a Text Book in our Com- 
mon Schools. 

The Rev. J. G. Avspach offered in behalf of the 
citizens of Mifflinburg, the following resolutions : 

Resolved, By the citizens of Mifflinburg and 
vicinity, That we view with unreserved approbation, 
the proceedings of the Teachers’ Institute, which 
has been in session for the last four days in our 
midst;—we believe that Conventions of this kind 
are among the efficient instrumentalities which are 
to elevate the standard of education in our State, 


and render the teacher’s vocation one of well de- 
served honor and profit. Dicussion, exchange of 
sentiments and opinions, the great means by which 
all reforms are commenced and carried on to a suc- 
cessful issue, must work out the same good end for 
the cause of education. And where can these means 
be put into more effectual operation, than in the as- 
semblies of teachers themselves ? 

Resolved, That the thanks of this community are 
due to those who originated the idea of this Conven- 
tion, and especially to those who have labored so 
unitedly and zealously to carry it through to a sue- 
cessful termination. 

Resolved, That we hereby tender our unfeigned 
thanks to our able Superintendent, forthe active in- 
terest he has manifested in the success of this In- 
stitute, and in the cause of education generally.— 
The effect of the labors of such Superintendents 
can only be, in a short time, to shame out of exis- 
tence every vestige of hostility and prejudice against 
the office. 

Resolved, finally, That language is too feeble to 
express all we feel, in favor of every movement that 
has for its object, the elevation and perfection of the 
mental, moral and physical character of our children. 
God speed the time when knowledge shall cover the 
earth as the waters cover the deep. 

On motion, the Resolutions were received by the 
Institute and ordered to be placed on the minutes. 

On motion of R. C. Allison the following Resoln- 
tions were adopted. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute are 
due and hereby tendered to Dr. Fisher and his sing- 
ing class, for their enlivening and soul cheerin 
strains of music, with which we have been favore 
during the session of the Institute. 

Resolved, That our thanks be tendered to Rev. 
Mr. Black, for his address on the introduction of the 
Scriptures in our Common Schools, and a copy be 
solicited for publication. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due and heartily 
tendered to the clergy, who have from time to time 
met with us, and participated in our deliberations. 

Resolved, That we as teachers, have full confidence 
in the integrity of our worthy Superintendent Mr. 
D. Heckendorn, and feel assured that. by his zeal in 
the cause of education, and untiring industry, much 
good must eventually result. 

The valedictory address was then delivered by Mr. 
Ww. C. Hesser, after which the Institute adjourned 
sine die. 


BERKS CO, EDUCATINOAL INSTITUTE, 
Pursuant to the call of the Executive Committee 
of the Berks Co. Educational Institute, the teach- 
ers and friends of education from various sections 
of the county, assembled in the Academy Building, 
Reading, on Wednesdy evening, Oct. 31st, 1855, at 
7 o'clock, P.M. ‘The meeting was organized tem- 
porarily by appointing Joun Ryan, Chairman and 
Joun Ratston, Secretary. 

On taking the Chair, Mr. Ryan thanked the 
meeting for the honor conferred by this mark of its 
favor, and hoped all would be benefitted by meeting 
to interchange opinions. 

On motion of Rey. Wm. A. Goop, County Super- 
intendent, J. T. Valentine, H. I. Moore and E, §S. 
Harding were appointed a committee on permanent 
organization. 

On motion the teachers were requested to report 
themselves to the Secretary. The following were 








reported as present, namely : 
Reading—R. D. Griscom, Lydia Cresson, Sarah 
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Ringgold, Rebecca Dickinson, Mary Oram, E. Reid, ] 
E. Ermentrout, Carrie Lott, Sophia Keen, Amanda 
Brenholtz, Caroline Harper, E, Stahle, E. Barry, C. 
Helfenstein, Clara Hyneman, Angeline Wentzel, 
Louisa A. Good, Anna Briner, Louisa Reigel, Louisa 
Willower, Elmira Lott, S. A. Keen, A. 8. Daniels, 
Jeanetta Beckhart, Mary C. Hahs, M. J. Buchanan, 
Sophia Burt, M. A. Stouffer, Eliza Diehl, Eliza 
Moore, Mary Burt, Mary Ketrer, Emily Manly, S. 
A. Moyer, Ellen Werner. Leesport—Mary Wiley. 
Amity—D. D. Hinterleiter. Bern—Nathaniel Dun- 
dore. Upper Bern—N. B. Reber. Bethel—J. Mil- 
ler. Brecknock—S. Z. Swoyer, Elias Harding, W. 
E. Steffy. Centre—J. 8. Guldin, Douglas W. G. 
a a Earl—J. D. Dierolf. Exeter—Jacob Pile, 
J. B. Esterly, J. F. Christ, H. Erolf, R. F. Chris- 
man. Greenwich—Robert Kriele. Hamburg—J. 
W. Kemp. Maidencreek—E. W. Carpenter, H. J. 
Moore. Oley—D. Laucks, W. High, H. Whitner. 
Ontelaunee—W. A. Collins. Penn—K. Y. Dundore. 
Pike—H. G. Landis. Reading—H. V. Hamlin, 
John Ryan, J. T. Valentine, J. Ralston, T. S. Bren- 
holtz, F. R. Hickman, W. Root, J. F. Rudolphy, J. 
A. Stewart, T. Severn, 8. Gouldin. Richmond—N. 
Leinbach. Robeson—D. Beifler, D. Lewis. Rock- 
land—J. Landis. Schultzville—J.8. Schultz. Long- 
swamp—D. H. Swoyer. Tulpehocken—J. 8. Knoll, 
D. B. Nyce. Womelsdorf—A. W. Davis. 

After which the committee reported the following 
as the permanent officers of the Institute, viz ; 

President—W. A. Goon. 

Vice Presidents—G. EF. Appams, Dante. Zerpy. 

Recording Secretary—J. Ralston; Assistant—J. 
M. Buckwalter. 

Corresponding Secretaries—F. R. Hickman, H. J. 
Moore. 

Treasurer—Thos. Severn. 

Executive Committee—F. R. Hickman, W. Root, 
T. 8. Brenholtz, D. B. Nyce, J. 8. Shultz. 

On motion the report was adopted. 


On taking the chair Mr. Goop thanked the In- 
stitute for this renewal of its confidence, and review- 
ed at length the history of educationin Berks. The 
chair then announced that Governor Pottock and 
Deputy Superintendent H. C. Hickox, Esq., would 
be in attendance to-morrow, A. M., (Thursday.) 

On motion,the Executive Committee were appoint- 
ed to make arrangements to receive the Governor 
and Deputy Superintendent, 

The reading of the Constitution of the Institute 
was called for, which being done, the Executive 
Committee reported the following named teachers 
as the committee to receive the Governor and suite, 
viz:—J. T. Valentine, H. V. Hamlin, KE. L. Car- 
penter, John Ryan, J. A. Stewart and A. W. Davis. 

After some desultory discussion the report was ac- 
cepted. 

On motion adjourned to meet at 8} o'clock, A. M. 


THURSDAY MORNING, Nov. Ist, 1855. 


The Institute assembled at the appointed hour and 
opened with prayer by the President. The Presi- 
dent wishing to be absent on business (the Vice 
Presidents not being present) called upon Thomas 
Severn to preside. 

The report of the Executive Committee being the 
business first in order, the chairman made the follow- 
ing report : 

The Institute shall open at 8} o’clock, A. M., and 





close at 11g A. M. Open at 2 P. M., and close at 
4¢ P. M., with an evening session to commence at 7 


P. M., and close on motion. The business of th® 
morning to be a Lecture on the Blackboard by Mr: 
Ryan. A Leeture on Geography by J. A. Stewart 
and the reception of the Governor. 

The committee to procure speakers and lecturers 
for the Institute reported that they sent letters of 
invitation to the following gentlemen, viz :—Thos. 
H. Burrowes, Lancaster, Pa.; Prof. Loomis, Wil- 
mington, De!.; Prof. Stoddard, Millersville, Pa.; 
Prof. Wyers, West Chester, Pa.; Dr. A. H. Grim- 
shaw, Wilmington, Del.; J. P. Wickersham, Esq., 
Marietta, Pa., and Dr. Kennedy, Philadelphia.— 
That Messrs. Burrowes, Wyers and Wickersham de- 
clined on account of previous engagements; that 
Dr. Kennedy made no reply and that Prof. Loomis, 
Stoddard and Grimshaw promised to be in atten- 
dance. After which, Mr. Ryan delivered a lecture 
on the use of the Blackboard, and was followed by 
Mr. Stewart on Geography. 

The Governor and H. C. Hickok, Esq., were in- 
troduced to the Institute, both of whom made brief 
remarks on the duties of teachers and the manner 
in which Public Schools should be conducted. The 
chair stated that the Odd Fellows’ Hall had been 
procured for the purpose of holding therein the after- 
noon session. 

On motion, the Institute adjourned to meet at this 
Hall, at 2 o’clock, P. M., for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding in procession to the Odd Fellows’ Hal! pre- 
vious to 3 o’clock, P. M., to hear the addresses of 
His Excellency, Governor Pollock and Deputy 
Superintepdent H. C. Hickok, Esq. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The Institute met as per adjournment, and in the 
absence of the President, Vice President G. E. 
Addams called the meeting to order. The calling 
of the roll and reading of the minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting being dispensed with, the chair re- 
quested those teachers who bad arrived in the morn- 
ing and had not reported, to report themselves to 
the Secretary. The following reported, viz : 

Alsace—J. H. 8. Moyer, A. 8. Hallman, Peter 
Good, A. 8. Moyer. Amity—A. K. Francis, 8. A. 
Francis, D. B. Bruner. Bernville—D. B. Albright. 
Upper Bern—R. 8. Dunkle. Cernarvon—Cyrus 
Marsh, Miss Lizzie Pott. Douglas—Jared E. Fish- 
er. Exeter—N. Goodhart, Isaac J. Wagner. Ham- 
burg—B. F. Shuder. Leesport—J. M. Buckwalter. 
Marion—W illiam Books. Maxatawny—C. G. Kline. 
Oley—D. K. Hunter. Perry—Francis 8. Reber.— 
Robeson—Jacob Slichter, L. S. Hoffmau, Miss Mary 
A. Stouffer. Rockland—W wm. Eckert, Isaac Eckert. 
Union—S. L. Wolf. Womelsdorf—J. B. Quimby, 
Daniel Steach. 

On motion the chair appointed Thomas Severn, 
D. B. Nyce and A. W. Carpenter a Finance Com- 
mittee. 

On motion the Institute adjourned to proceed in 
procession to the Odd Fellows’ Hall. 


AT THE ODD FELLOWS’ HALL. 

The members of the Institute proceeded in pro- 
cession to the Odd Fellows’ Hall. The concourse 
assembled there numbered some five hundred. 

Mr. Good called the house to order, when Mr. 
Richards introduced Maj. H. C. Hickok, Deputy 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, who spoke at some 
length on the condition of the schools in Pennsyl- 
vania,—closing with the remark of his determina- 
tion to see the system of popular education advance 
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instead of retrograding, at all hazards, while having 
it under his supervision. 

His Excellency, Governor Pollock, was next in- 
troduced. The Governor addressed the Convention 
for an hour or more, with a great deal of eloquence 
and force, upon our free schools. After he had con- 
cluded, the Convention adjourned. 





THURSDAY EVENING. 

The Institute met at the specified hour, and the 
President introduced Prof. Stoddard, who lectured 
on Mental Improvement and School Government. 
Adjourned. 





FRIDAY MORNING. 

President in the chair. Exercises commenced 
with reading the Scriptures, and prayer by the Presi- 
dent. 

Prof. Stoddard lectured on Intellectual Arithme- 
tic. J. B. Quimby read a report on Corporal Pun- 
ishment, which on motion was accepted. 

Prof. Stoddard lectured on Practical Arithmetic, 
and was followed by Mr. Cornwell on Geography. 

The Finance Committee submitted a report which, 
after some discussion, was accepted. 

Prof. Stoddard lectured on different methods of 
teaching, until the hour of adjourning. 

The chair on behalf of the Institute, requested 
Prof. Stoddard to continue his remarks in the after- 
noon. The Professor assented. On motion, the 
meeting adjourned to meet at 1 o’clock, P. M. 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

The Institute assembled as per adjournment, and 
was called to order by the chair, 

Prof. Stoddard concluded his remarks on the best 
methods of teaching children to read and think. 

The chairman of the committee on grading schools 
in the rural districts, read a report, which after dis- 
cussion, was concurred in. 

The chairman of the committee on the best 
method of teaching German children English, sub- 
mitted a majority report, and A. W. Davis of the 
same committee, submitted a minority one. Aftera 
lengthy discussion, the committee with the addition 
of six members, was confinued and instructed to re- 
port at the next meeting of the Institute. The com- 
mittee consists of Messrs. D. Kerby, D. B. Albright, 
A. W. Davis, R. Kriele, G. E. Addams, N. Lein- 
bach, J. T. Valentine, J. U. Kemp, J. 8. Shultz, J. 
B. Quimby, D. Bertolet. Adjourned. 





FRIDAY EVENING, 


The chair called the meeting to order at the usual 
hour, and introduced Prof. Loomis and Dr. Grim- 
shaw, of Wilmington, Delaware. Prof. Loomis 
lectured on Moral and Physical Education in con- 
nexion with intellectual culture. Dr. Grimshaw 
lectured on History. Adjourned. 


—_——_ 


SATURDAY MORNING, 


The chair called the meeting to order at the ap- 
pointed time, and after reading the Scriptures and 
prayer, Dr. Griwsnaw lectured on Physiology. 

The chairman of the committee on Public Exami- 
nations read areport, which was on motion accepted. 

The chairman of the Executive committee read a 
series of resolutions, which were acted upon sepa- 
rately and part of them adopted. “ The following 
are the resolutions that were adopted ona final vote : 

Wuenreas, The stability of a Republican govern- 
ment depends upon the intelligence of the people :— 
And whereas the great body of our people derive 


their rudiments of knowledge from the common 
schools, Therefore, 

Resolved, That the common schools of our State 
require the warm sympathy and hearty support of 
every one who values our free institutions. 

Wuereas, The mass of the children of our Com- 
monwealth depends upon the teachers of our com- 
mon schools: Therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the bounden duty of every 
common school teacher, to make daily effort to im- 
prove his or her qualifications for the station to 
which he or she aspires, 

Resolved, That true political econeity dictates the 
propriety of raising fnnds to educate the children of 
each district, rather than to support the pauper and 
the criminal. 

Resolved, That it is a duty that all parents owe to 
their children, to elect none but suitable directors to 
superintend their schools. 

Resolved, That in our opinion the office of County 
Superintendent, if carried out in the spirit of the 
law, is one of the most efficient features of our sys- 
tem. 

Resolved, That we have unbounded confidence in 
the integrity of our County Superintendent—in his 
ability to discharge his duties, in his perseverance 
and fidelity in the cause in which he is engaged, 
and heartily recommend that directors co-operate 
with him in the regeneration of the schools of this 
county. 

Resolved, That while some of the teachers em- 
ployed in this county are not worth the amount now 
paid for their services, it is the opinion of this Insti- 
tute, that the elevation of teachers and the efficien- 
cy of the public schools, demand that a higher salary 
be paid for teaching. 

Resolved, That the visits of parents to the schools 
should be frequent, so that they can acquaint them- 
selves with the state of things therein, and with the 
improvement of their children. 

Resolved, That teachers should encourage friendly 
intercourse between their pupils and themselves ; 
thereby inspiring a degree of confidence necessary 
to prepare them to receive instruction. 

Resolved, That Teachers’ Institutes should be held 
in every district in the county, and that they be held 
as often as two or more teachers can make it conve- 
nient to meet. 

tesolved, That teachers should procure (if possible) 
— Outline Maps,and when procured use them 
ally. 

tesolved, That each school should be furnished 
with a blank book, and that teachers should mark 
therein the regular daily attendance of pupils, so that 
the County Superintendent can be furnished with a 
true account of each school. 

Resolved, That at least one public examination in 
each year be held in each school, so as to enable 
tax-payers to see that their assessments have been 
properly expended. 


Resolved, That whenever practicable, night schools 
should be established to afford instruction to those 
whose circumstances preclude them from other means 
of receiving it. 

Resolved, That while the principal object of the 
Teachers’ Institute, is the means of laoreuiticn! of 
its members, we would say to teachers, rely more on 
your own resources than those of others. “Prove 
all things and hold fast to that which is good.” 
Resolved, That in the opinion of this Institute, the 
cultivation of the conscience and the inculcation of 





sound moral principles, are of infinitely more impor- 
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tance to the children in our public schools, to the 
youth in our seminaries of learning, and to society 
at large, than mere intellectual development. 

Resolved, That teachers have in their power to 
teach more lasting and valuable lessons by their 
example, than by precept, and therefore, it is of 
the highest importance that the moral deportment 
of teachers correspond to the dignity and responsi- 
bility of their profession. 

Resolved, That it is recommended and urged upon 
teachers, to use the weight of theirmoral influence 
in throwing around the Bible and the Christian re- 
ligion feelings of reverence—of respect—of venera- 
tion and love, and to accustom their pupils to look 
upon each as every thing that is good, pureand holy. 

Resolved, That this Institute recommend the estab- 
lishment of German Sunday Schools in all the dis- 
tricts in the county. 

Resolved, That as our character as a people and our 
principles of government, can only be learned from 
our History and Constitution, this Institute recom- 
mends the study of each in all the schools of our 
county. 

Resolved, That Governor Pollock, Deputy Super- 
intendent H. C. Hickok, Professors Stoddard, Loo- 
mis, Grimshaw, Cornwell, Ryan and Stewart, have 
our thanks for their instructive addresses and lec- 
tures. 

Resolved, That the thanks ofthe Institute are due 
the citizens of Reading, for their kindness and hos- 
pitality on this occasion. 

The following committees were appointed, and in- 
structed to report at the next meeting of the Insti- 
tute, viz: 

Committee on Teacuers’ Instrrutr.—D. B. Al- 
bright, E. W. Carperter, H. J. Moore, J. M. Buck- 
walter, John S. Guildin. 

On Recorp Booxs.—J. A. Stewart, J. F. Chris- 
man, David Bruner, T. Severn. 

Commitrer on Reticrous Instruction.—Rachel D. 
Griscom, Eleanor Ried, Thos. 8. Brenholtz, Mary 
Oram, Wm. Engle. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the President have the power to 
call the next meeting of the Institute, at such time 
and place as he may deem proper. 

On motion, adjourned sine die. 

J. Ratston, 
J. M. Bucxwa rer, 


i Secretaries. 





CAMBRIA COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


Agreebly to previous notice, a number of the 
teachers and citizens of Cambria county, assembled 
in the Presbyterian Church in Ebensburg, on Tues- 
day afternoon, October 15th, for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a Teachers’ Institute in said county. 

On motion R. L. Jounson, Esq., was called 
to the chair, and Col. John M. Bowman elected to 
act as Secretary. 

After the object of the meeting being stated by 
the chairman, a Constitution was submitted by Mr. 
J. W. Barclay, which, after being read through, was 
ordered to be read by sections with a view to its fi- 
nal adoption, The document was adopted as read, 
with the exception of an unimportant amendment 
to Article 11, relative to the time of annual meet- 
ings, after which the Coustitution was adopted as a 
whole. 

On motion of Mr. Barclay a committee of two 
was appointed to receive the names of persons desir- 
ing to become members of the institute.— Messrs. 
Barclay and Darrah constituted said committee. 





Mr. B. M. Kerr. County Superintendent of Alle- 
gheny, was introduced, and made a few remarks re- 
lative to the object ofsuch organizations. 

When he concluded, a motion was submitted that 
a committee of three be appointed to select persons 
as Officers of the institute for the year.—The motion 
being agreed to, Messrs. J. W. Barclay, S. B. 
M’Cormick, and Dr. D, W. Lewis were appointed 
said committee. 

A resolution was then adopted that when the In- 
stitute adjourns, it adjourn till 7 o’clock, P. M. 

After some further deliberation, the Institute ad- 
journed till 7 o’clock in the evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Institute met as per adjournment. 

The Committee on officers was called on, and re- 
ported the following: 

President, 8. B. M’Cormick, County Supt. 

Vice President, Thos. H. Darrah. 

Secretaries, John M. Bowman, Henry Ely. 

Treasurer, Richard Jones, Jr. 

Executive Committee, J. W. Barclay, A. Kope- 
lin, in connection with the Vice President. 

Mr. M’Cormick, the President elect, before tak- 
ing his seat, made some appropriate remarks, in re- 
lation to the object which brought the audience to- 
gether. 

R. L. Johnston, Esq., late Superintendent, then 
took the stand, and addressed the audience in a 
speech of some length on “'The Past, the Present, 
and the Future of Common Schools.” In speaking 
of the past, it was not necessary to go far beyond the 
recollections of many now present. In fact there were 
many present who remembered when it was the pe- 
cular perrogative of the rich toread and write, while 
the humble were forced to be content to avail them- 
selves of the learning of their more fortunate neigh- 
bors and make their mark as others directed. He 
traced the history of the common school law, and 
its effects upon the people, passing a glowing eulo- 
gium upon the name of Thaddeus Stevens, for his 
untiring efforts in the cause of common or universal 
education.—In speaking ofthe course of instruction 
in the early days of the law, he drew to mind the old 
log school house, the grim master who held the rod 
in terrorum over the motley collection of students in 
Dilworth and Bailey,—when six months were spent 
in learning the al phabet, and but few aspired to more 
than a limited knowledge of reading, writing and 
arithmetic, and the greatest ambition was to puzzle 
the master in thelatter. Ofthe Present he had some 
thing brighter to show. Education was now redu- 
ced to a science, and it required scientific men and 
women to meet the wants of the public. The Super- 
intendent system was commended, and thought to be 
a necessary advance. ‘The new books, new systems, 
&c., eclipsed anticipations, and now everything was 
so perfect that the scholar must learn. Of the Fu- 
ture we must judge from the past and the present. 
What the future might be was beyond human-ken. 
There were many giant minds shedding the light of 
their experience upon the subject, in which he inclu- 
ded the present Governor of Pennsylvania and his 
subordinate officers. Mr. J. closed his remarks by 
reverting to his duties as County Superintendent, 
which he now handed over to Mr. M’UCormick, his 
successor, who, he hoped, would prove a more suffi- 
cient officer than he had been or could be. 

Mr. M’Cormick then proceeded to make some 

neral remarks on the subject discussed by his pre- 
Zosteser, in which he took occasion to compliment 
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Mr. J. for his address, and thank his friends for the 
favor they had shown him. 

Mr. Kerr was then introduced to the large audi- 
ence assembled, and proceeded to address them in a 
familiar and felicitous style. His remarks were of a 
general and comprehensive character. embracing 
many incidents connected with the subject of educa- 
tion. He made many suggestions in regard to new 
modes of instruction, as compared with the old meth- 
ods, and closed by exhorting the people to be ener- 
getic in the matter of Common School Education. 

Mr. M’Cormick again arose and made a few grat 
ulatory remarks. 

After which Mr. Johnson took formal leave of 
the Superintendent’s office, also of the Presidency of 
the Institute. 

On motion, the Constitution was read for the in- 
formation of the audience. 

On motion, the Institute adjourned till 9 o'clock 
next day. 

Wepyespay, Oct. 17. 

Institute met at 9 o’clock, and was called to order 
by the President. 

Minutes of the preceding day were read. Excep- 
tions were taken to a portion of them, and after 
some discussion, the objectionable portion was cor- 
rected, and the minutes adopted. 

Mr. Kerr then proceeded to speak of English 
Grammar as taught in-our Common Schools. He 
explained the use and benefits,to both teacher and pu- 

il,of Clark’s Etymological Charts, in regard to which 

r. K and Mr. M’Cormick had some discussion. 
On motion, adjourned till 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Institute met at 2 o'clock, and called to order by 
the President. Mr. F. J. Thomas, of Pittsburg, 
was introduced to the members of the Institute, and 
proceeded to address the auditory upon the subject 
of mental arithmetic, advocating its introduction in- 
to our common schools as a regular exercise. When 
he bad concluded, 

Mr. Kerr took the stand, and gave some lessons 
in Penmanship, using the blackboards in his exer- 
cises. 

Mr. Thomas followed on the subject of Geogra- 
phy, giving his mode of instruction. 

His remarks led to a sharp disenssion between 
Mr. M’Cormick and Mr, Barclay, at the termina- 
tion of which, 

Mr. Kerr again addressed the audience on the 
subject of written arithmetic. 

After which, on motion, adjourned to 7 o'clock, P. 
M. 





EVENING SESSION, 

Institute met as per adjournment, and was called 
to order by the President. 

Meeting was opened with prayer by the Rev. Mr. 
Moore. 

Mr. Thomas was then introduced to the audience 
and proceeded to speak of the benefit of Union or 
Graded Schools. He contended that such institu- 
tions were improvements upon the usual mode, and 
exhibited data to prove that such schools were atten- 
ded with a much less expense than district schools. 

Mr. Kerr, as per previous arrahgement, took the 
stand, and delivered a very able lecture on the ques- 
tion, * What is Education ?” 

Mr. Johnson moved that the thanks of the Insti- 








tute be tendered to the gentleman, for his address, 
which was seconded by Mr. Hutchison,and also that 





a copy be furnished for publication. Mr. Kerr, sta- 
ted that he had not the time to furnish a copy of 
the address, whereupon the motion was modified so 
as to tender the thanks of the Institute which was 
put, and carried. 

A motion was made to adjourn, but before being 
seconded, Mr. Kerr announced his intention to leave 
in the morning, at which Mr. Darrah expressed his 
regret, and through him those of the Institute. 

The motion to adjourn being seconded was put and 
the Institute adjourned. 





TUESDAY MORNING, Oct. 18. 

Institute met, and was called to order by Mr. 
Darrah, Vice President, in the absence of the Pres- 
ident. Minutes of the previous day read, and after 
some alterations, were adopted. 

_ Mr. Thomas then proceeded to speak of English 
Grammar, and discussed the subject very learnedly 
for the space of half and hour. 

After which Dr. D. W. Lewis was called to the 
chair, when Mr, Darrah addressed the audience on 
the subject or arithmetic. He lamented the ab- 
sence of mental arithmetic, not being taught in our 
schools as it should be. He entertained the mem- 
bers with many exaniples in his mode of teaching 
and elucidating arithmetic. 

Recess of five minutes, 

Institute inorder. Mr. Barclay proceeded on the 
subject ef Geography. To have a perfect knowledge 
of Geography, Astronomy must be studied. Fol- 
lowed by Mr. Bowman on reading. Orthography 
by Mr. Thomas. 

On motion, adjourned. 


AFTERNOON session, 2 P. M. 

Institute in order as per adjournment. 

Mr. Thomas took up the subject of Arithmetic— 
mental and written—and explained the system of 
figures quite thoroughly. Followed by Mr. Bar- 
clay on English Grammar, Mr. Thomas on Geog- 
raphy, Mr. Bowman on Reading, after which Dr. 
Wm. A. Smith entertained the audience for a while 
on the snbject of Physiology. 

Mr. Thomas on Geography. 

On motion, adjourned. 





AFTERNOON sEssion, 7 P. M. 

Institute in order. Mr. Thomas addressed the 
audience on the Co-operation of Parent and Teach- 
er, in executing the object of the Common School 
Laws. 

At the conclusion of which, the following question 
was discussed: 

Do the Teachers of Cambria County receive a 
sufficient remuneration for the services rendered, un- 
der the present standard of qualification? Opened 
by Mr. Barclay, who supported the affirmative. 
Followed by Mr. Bowman, and Thomas, on the 
same side. Dr. D, W. Lewis took the floor in sup- 
port of the negative, and spoke very animatedly on 
the subject. Mr. Barclay followed, still advocating 
warmly the affirmative. Mr. Bowman made some 
explanatory remarks. E. Hutchison, Esq., then 
made some general remarks congratulatory of the 
objects and success of the institute. Mr. Darrah 
then took the floor in advocacy of Institutes and 
Normal Schools. Dr. Wm, A. Smith arose and 
made some verv appropriate remarks, historical of 
the Common School Laws, and in vindication of 
the people of Cambria county from the imputation 
of indifference on the subject of education. Mr. 
Barclay made a few closing remarks. 
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It was moved, that a committee of three persons 
be appointed to inquire into the expediency of es- 
tablishing a Normal School in Cambria county. 
The motion was carried, and Messrs. Dr. D. W. 
Lewis, J. W Barclay and Richard Jones, Jr., were 
appointed said committee. 

On motion adjourned. 


FRIDAY MORNING, Oct. 19. 


Institute met at 9 o’clock, and was called to or- 
der by the Vice President. The minutes of the pre- 
vious or proceedings were read and adopted. 

Mr. Thomas proceeded to speak on the subject 
of reading, exercising the members of the Institute 
in examples of accent and pronunciation, and giv- 
ing many illustrative selections. Followed by Mr. 
Darrah, on the importance of early instruction in 
Grammar. Mr. Barclay resumed the subject of 
Geography, contending that the earth was not made 
out of nothing, and giving his opinion in the matter, 
based upon the study of Geology, and concluded 
with the causes and effects of Ocean currents. 

Mr. Thomas again took up the subject of Arith 
metic, giving examples and explanations in Square 
and Cube Root. 

Mr. Bowman cencluded the session by a few re- 
marks on the Responsibility of the Teacher. 

On motion adjourned. 


Institute met, and called to order by the Vice 
President. 

In the absence of anticipated lectures, it was 
thought best that this should be the last sitting of 
the Institute for the present, and accordingly Messrs. 
Thomas, Barclay and Darrah, addressed congratu- 
latory remarks to the Institute. After which Mr. 
Bowman submitted the following resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted. 


Resolved, That in terminating the first session of 
the Cambria County Teachers’ Institute, we feel 
the value of these institutions, and their adaptation 
to our educational wants. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Institute, the 
true end of education is to improve the mind, as well 
as to communicate actual knowledge; and that 
Teachers must keep this object constantly and 
prominently before their minds, if they would prop- 
erly discharge their duties. 

Resolved, That we will watch with jealousy all ef 
forts, from whatever source originating, or under 
whatever pretext urged, to overthrow or cripple our 
— of Common Schools, or to debar from them 
that Book of Books which we regard as the reposi- 
tory of our dearest hopes, and the charter of our lib- 
erties. 

Resolved, That our Free School system cannot be 
expected to produce its matured and permanent re- 
sults, until permanent teachers are secured, or in 
other words until teaching is made a reputable, com- 
pensating and honorable profession. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Institute to 
achieve the foregoing results, Normal Schools are 
not only beneficial, but necessary, and that we re- 
commend the establishment of such an auxiliary in 
our county. 

Resolved, That we consider the establishing of 
Graded Schools beneficial in all towns and cities, 
and that we heartily recommend to the citizens and 
Directors of Ebensburg the project of creating such 
a school in our midst. 

Resolved, That this Institute returns grateful 





thanks to the gentlemen who have assisted in its 
proceedings, and especially to Mr. B. M. Kerr and F, 
I. Thomas, of Pittsburg. Also to the authorities of 
the Presbyterian Church, for the use of their build- 
ing, to the citizens of our town for their attendance, 
and to the editors of the county who have opened 
their columns in promoting the objects of the Insti- 
tute. 

Resolved, That the editors of the different papers 
in the county be requested to publish the proceed- 
ings of the Institute, and also that they be published 
in the School Journal. 

On motion, the Institute adjourned, to meet in 
this place on Thursday and Friday, the 17th and 
18th of January, 1856. 

T. H. Darrang, President, pro tem. 

J. M. Bowman, Secretary. 


LAWRENCE COUNTY SCHOOL CONVENTION. 

Agreeably to public notice, a session of the Law- 
rence Teachers’ Institute was held for three days, in 
the Public School Hall, in the borough of New Cas- 
tle. On the second day of the session, the 23d inst., 
the School Directors present and Teachere, organ- 
ized in Conventien, by appointing Joseph Justice, 
Esq., President, and J. P. Rose, Secretary. On 
motion the chairman appointed the following per- 
sons a business committee, viz: Dr. Leasure, 
Messrs. John Simpson, M. Gantz, John Sterret, Jas. 
R. Miller and ———- Mevay, Misses L. G. Porter, 
E. Dickson and Mary Bear, who after retiring for 
about an hour, presented their report, which was re- 
ceived, and adopted as follows : 

lst. We recommend School Directors in locating 
and erecting new school houses, to build each house 
large enough to accommodate about 60 scholars, and 
to make each sub-district sufficiently large, to afford 
a daily average attendance of at least 40 or 50 pupils, 
whenever it can be done within a boundary not ex- 
ceeding 24 square miles. A large amount of funds 
has been expended in some districts in supporting 
schools, whose average daily attendance is less than 
20 pupils. Such schools are always uninteresting to 
competent Teachers, and all others connected with 
them. A Teacher who cannot teach 50 pupils effi- 
ciently in a good school house, would also fail to 
teach efficiently any less number. 

2d. We recommend the Directors, in all cases, to 
grade the schools of towns and villages containing 
more scholars than can be accommodated in one 
school, into two or more grades ; and in country dis- 
tricts, to establish in each district, in a central loca- 
tion, whenever, and as soon as practicable, a school 
of a higher grade for the admission and teaching of 
all the pupils of tke district, who might desire, and 
were sufficiently advanced to attend such schools, in 
the more advanced branches of a good common 
school education. This would afford great advan- 
tages for classification, and thorough teaching in 
both grades—two very important considerations in 
the attainment of efficient schools. 

3d. Tnat we most earnestly recommend the seve- 
ral Boards of Directors in their respective districts, 
immediately to adopt a series of school books, iu 
the different branches to be taught in their schools, 
and that Teachers be required touse the books adop- 
ted by the Directors to the exclusion of all others, 
according to the 25th section of the law. This we 
deem irdispensab'e to a regular course of studies 
and a proper classification of pupils, and that Teach- 
ers who refuse to co-operate with Directors in this 
respect, ought to be discarded for neglect of duty. 
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4th. We recommend to the consideration of Di- 
rectors in their respective districts, the adoption of 
the following books, with slates and pencils for all 
the small scholars. Osgood’s Progressive Primer, 
M’Guffey’s Eclectic Spelling Book, Osgood’s first 
and second, and M’Guffey’s fourth and fifth Read- 
ers; Spencer’s System of Penmanship, Stoddard’s 
or Ray’s series of Arithmetic, Monteith’s Primary 
and Youth’s Munual, and M’Nally’s Geography ; 
Covell’s Primary and Dinest, or Clark’s Grammar ; 
Webster's unabridged Dictionary for Teacher's desk, 
and Worcester’s Academic for pupils. 

5th. Districts where branches not specified in the 
school law are required by the Directors, to be 
taught the following : 

Mrs. Cutter’s Primary Physiology and Catter’s 
Anatomy, Physiology and Outline Plates; Parker’s 
Natural Philosophy; Ray’s Ist and 2d Algebra; 
Mayhew’s Book Keeping; Teacher’s Library for 
Teachers ; Brookfield’s Composition for Pupils; 
Northend’s Dictation Exercises ; Youman’s Chem- 
istry. 

6th. We recommend that a calendar month, (Sat- 
urdays and Sundays excepted,) be considered a 
month’s teaching, according to a late decision of the 
School Department, and that Teachers be required 
to attend a Teacher’s Association or Institute one 
Saturday ofeach month, or suffer a deduction of one 
day’s teaching from their morthly salary. 


ith. That in cold weather, the Directors employ 
the teacher or some pefson under his control, to 
commence the heating, sweeping and dnsting of the 
school room at least one hour before the time ap- 
pointed for the school exercises, so that the time ap- 
pointed for.teaching may be wholly devoted to the 
recitations and other proper exercises of the school. 
And if fuel, furnitare or repairs are needed, such as 
a blackboard, desks and seats, chair for the Teacher, 
coal box, coal or wood house, water bucket and cup, 
broom, dusting brush, chalk, or any other article or 
repair necessary for the successful operation and 
health of the school, the Teacher be required, with- 
out delay to give notice thereof to the Directors, or 
person having charge of the school house, that the 
efficiency of the school may not be crippled and re- 
tarded by the lack of fuel, school furniture, some tri- 
fling cost or repair, or perhaps by the carelessness 
of the Teacher to give notice, as has too often been 
the case in some of our school districts. 


8th. We earnestly and respectfully recommend 
School Directors to visit their schools, and to note 
the condition of the schools at each monthly visita- 
tion in the district register, as required by law, that 
the rising generation may see the fidelity of their 
chosen educational guardians some twenty or thirty 
years hence, when perhaps they in their turn will 
occupy the honorable but unpaid office of School 
Director. The visitations of Directors and Parents 
have a very beneficial effect in promoting the wel- 
fare of the schools. They incite the scholars to 
greater industry in study and the preparation of their 
lessons ; they encourage and assist the Teacher in 
the faithful discharge of his arduous duties, and ought 
by no means to be neglected by those who wish to 
have good schools, 

9th. We respectfully request every one employed to 
teach a common school in Lawrence co., during the 
coming winter, to keep a journal andgregister all the 
names of persons visiting the school from the 1st of 
November to the Ist of April, with the date of each 
visit, designating whether Parent, Director, Teach- 
er, County Superintendent or Minister of the Gos- 





pel, with the name of school and district, and trans- 
mit, by mail or otherwise, a copy thereof, together 
with a brief account of the condition of the school, 
to the County Superintendent, about the first of next 
April, 

Toth. We recommend Teachers to qualify them- 
selves thoroughly in the branches of learning requir- 
ed by the school law,—for what a person does not 
know himself, he cannot teach others ; to read Page’s 
Theory and Practice of Teaching, the Pennsylvania 
School Journal, and Parent and Teacher, by 
Northend ; to be punctual in attending the meetings 
of Teachers’ Associations and Institutes, and by all 
laudable means acquire as soon as possible, know- 
ledge and skill necessary to suceess in their profes- 
sion :—T'o remember, whether employed at $5 per 
month, or $50 per month, they are under the same 
moral obligations to perform with skill and fidelity, 
the responsible duties of the Teacher. 


11th. We recommend Teachers to be zealous and 
active in promoting the cause of education; to have 
at least one public examination of their school each 
term, to exhibit the advancement of their pupils, 
their thoroughness in the branches as far as they 
may have advanced in each branch, to enlist, if pos- 
sible, the active co-operation of parents in sending 
their children to school, as regularly as their health 
will permit, and furnishing them with the necessary 
class books, to teach by classes and on the black- 
board as much as practicable; to adopt the motto, 
Not how much, but how well ; to assign only such les- 
sons to each class, as the pupils by attention and in- 
dustry, may thoroughly understand, with a little aid 
and illustration from the Teacher, in conducting the 
recitations ; and by no means to suffer their pupils 
to advance through the books, but as their intellects 
are developed, and each lesson thoroughly under- 
stood. Incalculable injury has been done by unskil- 
ful Teachers, teaching as though their pupils had ro 
intellects to be developed, and as though they could 
make parents believe that their children were recei- 
ving an education, simply because they were passing 
through the text books with incredible speed. 

12th. We recommend Teachers to encourage their 
pupils in the acquisition of habits ofattention, study, 
industry, economy and virtue, and to be careful to 
prevent the formation of bad habits; to preserve 
good order in their schools, requiring their pupils to 
be decorous in their behavior in school, and on their 
way to and from school; and also by the propriety 
of their own conduct and faithful instructions to train 
them for usefulness here and a joyful immortality 
hereafter. 

Resolved, That the walfare of our schools, as well 
as the elevation of the qualification of Teachers, de- 
mand that greater duration of employment should 
be given to teachers, either by raising means for 
keeping the schools in operatiou a greater length of 
time each year, or by giving the same Teacher em- 
ployment, for four or five months, in each of two 
schools, alternately, each year. 

Resoieed, That we approve of the efforts of eur 
County Superintendent to raise the standard of 
Teachers’ qualifications, and we pledge ourselves, as 
Teachers and Directors to co-operate with him for 
the improvement of the schools of Lawrence county, 
so that her schools, like her Agriculture and Manu- 
factures, shall not be inferior to any in the State. 

Resolved, That the progressive development of the 
Public School System of Pennsylvania, should give 
the people confidence in it,as the only efficient means 
for educating the children of this State. 
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Resolved, That one of the highest duties of every 
Teacher and every intelligent citizen, is to secure, 
oy all available means,a wise and vigorous execution 
of the Common School Law. 

Resolved, That we request the publication of the 
prassemee of this Convention in the newspapers of 

wrence county and in the Pennsylvania School 
Journal. Joseru Justice, President. 

J. P. Rose, Secretary. 











Reports, Addresses, Kc. 


ADDRESS 
At the opening of the Lancaster County Normal School, 
at Millersville, Nov. 5, 1855, by Tao. H. Burrowes. 
To nse the expressive but somewhat inflated mo- 
dern phrase, We have assembled to inaugurate a 
new era in our educational career. 





To those who, for twenty years, have been, always 
anxiously but hopefully, watching that career, the 
occasion is one of great interest and high enjoyment. 
To those who are to be actors on this new scene, it 
is one of vast responsibility. Upon this locality, it 
opens up a cheering prospect, if properly sustained 
and well improved. To the future, it is full of pro- 
mise. 

The main idea about being put into action, here, 
was necessarily embraced, though unexpressed, in 
the very first act organizing a Common School Sys- 
tem for Pennsylvania. When the representatives 
of the people decided, by solemn vote, that the whole 
people should have free and equal culture, they there- 
by pledged the public faith that all the necessary 
means for that culture should be provided. Amongst 
the first and most necessary of those means, which 
should have been then provided, were competent teach- 
ers for the schools of the State. Provision was free- 
ly made for the erection of school houses, and the 
payment of teachers; the government and visitation 
of the schools were duly arranged ; even the branch- 
es to be taught are enumerated ;—but, strange to say, 
not a step has yet been taken—not a dollar laid out 
—not a single act of public authority exercised, to 
effect that which is indispensable to every other 
part,—to animate the whole,—to complete the grand 
design ;—in a word, to place instructed teaching 
mind in the schools. 


Till this shall be done, the public faith will remain 
unredeemed.—That this will be done, is as certain 
as that the Common School is a Republican Institu- 
tion. That it may soon be done, is rendered proba- 
ble by such noble efforts as the present.— 


“ Beginning at the wrong end,” has been the error 
of our whole educational system. The correction 
of that error—like all other great social corrections 
—has always proceeded from the masses. 


The sages who framed our republican institutions, 
were not unmindful of the value and necessity of 





knowledge to a self-governing people. Hence, the 
State Constitution contains a provision that “the 
poor shall be taught gratis.” We, of the present 
day, should not find fault with the scantness or the 
phraseology of this provision. It was no small ad- 
vance for the time. But the measures then com- 
menced and till very lately persisted in, for the gen- 
eral diffusion of education, may well be deplored. 

The first measure resorted to for this purpose, was 
the establishment and liberal patronage by the State, 
of numerous Colleges :—the idea appearing to be, 
that a few educated men, emanating from their 
halls,would go forth,as self-devoted volunteer mission- 
aries, to spread the lights of knowledge; the result 
actually being, that only a few more students of di- 
vinity, law and medicine, were better prepared for 
their professions, than previously. 

The next measure was an attempt to get education 
nearer to the mass of the people, by the erection of 
that system of County Acadamies, which drew so 
largely on the State Treasury about thirty years 
ago. This project proved equally resultless with the 
other, and, so far as benefit to the body of the people 
was concerned, still more feeble in operation, and has" 
now nearly altogether passed out of existence.— 
While it continued, it only prepared a few more stu. 
dents for the college, but no teachers in any ap- 
preciable numbers for the lower schools; and the 
only proof that it once existed, now seen, is a set of 
ill-eonstructed Academy buildings—one in each coun- 
ty town—and many of them at present grasped into 
ownership sadly inconsistent with the original libe- 
ral, but mistaken, idea of their founders, public and 
private. 

Thus downwards—so to speak—still slowly and 
unwillingly downwards—was the effort to reach the 
masses condescending its way; till, finally, in 1835, 
the true foundation—the firm building point, was 
reached, and the structure of the present glorious 
Common School System was commenced. Thence- 
forward, progress was certain and valuable, though 
often so slow as to be, except to the eye of educa- 
tional faith, imperceptible. 

Unfortunately, here too, the error—the prevailing 
error—of our educational system—again exhibited 
itself. Instead of, at onee, and as the very first step, 
providing for the training of the teachers for the 
public schools then established, that indispensable 
measure was wholly omitted ; and, like the founda- 
tion of the common school itself to effect that which 
the College and Academy systems were found une- 
qual, the adoption of means to prepare its Teachers 
was left to originate from the dear bought experierce 
of the people themselves, and from the stern neces- 
sities of the case. 

The occasion, then, on which we meet—the event 
we are to announce—is that of the establishment of 
the first regular, liberal, and, we trust, permanent 
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general Normal School in Pennsylvania, for the 
training of teachers for the common schools. True, 
it is by private enterprise ; but that it is private, is 
as much to the credit of its founders, as it is little to 
that of the State, which should not thus devolve her 
sacred duties upon the shoulders of her citizens. 
To those who have watched the progress of this 
great movement from smal] beginnings,—commenc- 
ing, as it did, in the obscure, but momentous meet- 
ings of a few teachers in different townships in va- 
rious parts of the State, to consult together and to 
labor together for the improvement of themselves 
and their schools;—rising, next, to the County Teach- 
ers’ Association with its one day’s session, once or 
twice or at most four times a year ;—assuming, furth- 
er on, the form of the Teachers’ Institute for a week, 
and, finally, that of the three months Normal Insti- 
tute;—it now, driven on by progressive necessity, ac- 
quires the rank of the fully developed Normal School, 
only to be succeeded by or converted into, the long 
wished for indispensable State Institution of the 
same class:—To those who have thus noted this 
movement and hung over its progress, the almost 
crowning event of this day, is one of unmixed de- 
light and high hope of complete ultimate success. 

It is the shoulder of self-effort to the wheel. The 
Hercules of State authority will soon respond to the 
call. éi 

Viewed in this light, the true character of the pre- 
sent occasion becomes fully apparent ; and this pub- 
lic object gives to this private institution, an import- 
ance which such institutions rarely possess, and casts 
upon its corps of teachers and its first body of stu 
dents, responsibilities of the gravest description. 

Those teachers, in common with their fellow la- 

borers in the cause of education, had perceived the 
rressing necessity for the improvement of teachers, 
as a professional class. They have voluntarily as- 
sumed, in reference to their less favored brethren, 
the office and duty of instructor; and they have thus 
ineurred, both in reference to them and to education- 
al progress, a position of solemn—of almost fearful 
—responsibility. In presence of this responsibility, 
all pecuniary and personal considerations dwindle 
into comparative insignificancy ; and the duty—the 
hazard—to be encountered, takes its full import 
and suggests its momentous consequences. 

If they fail, not only will this institation fail with 
them, but the great cause of educational advance- 
ment will receive a check, the effects of which years 
of patient labor and effort may be required to re- 
trieve. Whereas, if they succeed in their patriotic 
and high-minded professional purposes—as, judging 
the future by the past, it is believed they will—an 
impulse will be given to the career of profession- 
al improvement, which will materially aid in hasten- 
ing the establishment of those State Normal Schools, 


ligent, thoughtful lovers of our common school sys- 
tem of education, look to as its great remaining 
want. 

No ephemeral popularity or simulated success will 
serve the purpose here. The public eye is upon all 
movements of this kind. The public has been so of- 
ten and so long disappointed, in the expected re- 
sults of the common school system, that there is 
now generally abroad a watchful cautiousness, which 
nothing but undeniably good results will satisfy.— 
Hence, nothing short of practical thoroughness, and 
thorough practicalness, in the instructions of this 
institution and in its graduates, will pass current or 
bear the test of that scrutiny to which both will be 
assuredly subjected. Let the professors, then, see 
to it, that their certificate shali only bear on its face 
an expression of the actual amount of its owner’s ac- 
quirements and qualifications, and that perfect reli- 
ance may be placed on those certificates. Thus and 
thus only, can that degree of confidence be acquired» 
which will not merely build up the reputation of this 
institution on sure and permanent foundation, but 
materially aid in elevating the teacher to his true 
and deserved professional rank. 


Instructors, however, though they can do much to 
deserve and establish the reputation of an Instita- 
tion, cannot do all. The students, and especially 
its first stadents, have much of its success in their 
power. Propriety of deportment, punctuality, meth- 
od and regularity in employment, and preparedness 
in studies, are due alike to the place, their teachers 
and themselves. These will command respect for 
themselves and attract respect and attention to their 
school. But it is when abroad in the world, fulfill- 
ing the mission of life and playing their parts before 
men, that the graduates of an institution like this, 
may return—if it ever can be fully returned—the re- 
compense to their Alma Mater—the nursing mother 
of their mind—for all the care bestowed and all the 
benefits received. If that part be so played—those 
duties so discharged—that men shall be constrained 
to ask, Whence came this knowledge ?—whence was 
obtained this preparation? that they may know 
and do honor to the source,—then indeed is the 
heart of the teacher glad—then is a portion of the 
debt paid. 

Teachers and Students! It would be as easy as 
it would be pleasant to say to you, on the present 
occasion, none but encouraging and complimentary 
things, were it proper. But it is not proper. As 
before remarked, you both occupy a position of vast 
responsibility to the future as well as to the present. 
Your failure would infiict serious injury on the great 
cause in which we are all engaged. Your success 
will—it is believed it will—hasten the triumph and 
facilitate the almost boundless advancement of that 





which these instructors, together with all the intel- 


great cause. 





Here, are motives of far more force, 
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for earnest, honest minds, than any arising out of 
mere personal considerations; and they are solemn- 
ly commended to your constant attention. 


Amongst the interested parties on this occasion, 
are the liberal and public spirited citizens of this 
vicinity. Their means erected this noble structure. 
Their intelligent enterprise has devoted it to its 
great public object. Their continued liberality and 
enterprise must stand by and cherish it, through the 
somewhat critical and hazardous period of its infan- 
cy; for to their honor and totheir benefit, more than 
to those of any others, will redound the rich benefits 
of its matured and continued usefulness. 


Citizens of this highly favored portion of our no- 
ble county! Your worldly means, mostly invested 
in the ownership and the culture of these rich fields, 
have returned to you their thirty, their sixty and 
their hundred fold. It is well that you have had the 
heart and the soul to devote a portion of your 
wealth to the culture, also, of the never-dying mind. 
It is your chief honor to be the first in our county 
and in the whole State, to give such direction to your 
means and your efforts in behalf of education, as 
shall spread the boon far and wide. A year or two 
ago, who, beyond the circle of a few miles from this 
point, ever knew the name of Millersville? Now 
very many know it; and if your reasonable hopes be 
realized in this enterprise, who, at the end of five 
years, will there be so ignorant, in the State, as not 
to have heard of the Lancaster County Normal 
School at Millersville, and of the noble liberality 


which gave it existence? When you add to this the 


additional, and the far nobler, reward of hearing of 
the useful, the elevating, and the christianizing in- 
structions of your graduates—for they will be yours 
—surely no motive will be wanting to urge you on, 
to continued care and kindness to your own instita- 
tion. 

But as this noble work emanates from the kind 
and the right impulses of your own hearts, to your 
own hearts, through the elevated culture and im- 
proved usefulness and happiness of your offspring, will 
it bring its best—its sweetest—return. Loans may 
be lost—stocks depreciate—crops fail—wealth be 
stolen ; but this investment in favor of your children 
will pay them a life-long dividend, whose receipt will 
be constant in this world, and whose possession may 
even aid them onward to the boundless and endless 
treasures of the next. 

When the mind attempts to comprehend and esti- 
mate the influence of such institutions as this, upon 
the momentous future of our country, the common 
means of calculation become inadequate to the task 
The very imagination—daring, excursive and all- 
grasping as it is usually denominated—is utterly lost 
in the magnitude of the subject. 


Consider, for example, and follow the course o¢ 
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one learned, thoroughly-trained practical Christian 


Teacher, Behold him, day after day, during the 
term, sowing the seeds of knowledge, virtue and pure 
religion, in the minds and hearts of fifty bright and 
confiding, learning and ingenuous youth. What an 
amount of good has been effected, by one person in 
the course of one short year !—Next, contemplate 
this same teacher, steadily but unostentatiously pur- 
suing this same course, season after season, through 
good report and through evil report, for twenty, thir- 
ty or even forty years, and ascertain if you can, the 
mass of good effected by his single labors. Calcu- 
late you may, the number of persons elevated in the 
scale of intelligence and morality by those labors, 
but your arithmetic fails in power to count the fruits 
of that one noble life-—Carry the thoughts still furth- 
er, and contemplate each of this teacher’s pupils dis- 
seminating, in his turn, to hundreds and thousands, 
this same knowledge and these same principles, and 
then trace forward, for generations and generations, 
the still widening and deepening and swelling stream 
of beneficence;—and to estimate the bare number 
of the persons thus influenced for good, without even 
attempting to compass the aggregate amount of be- 
nefit and happiness conferred, becomes a matter of 
mere approximation, which exhansts the whole pow- 
er of comprehensible numbers.—Finally, eall back 
the tired mind from this vain effort, and let it real- 
ize the fact, that not one, but hundreds, year after 
year for ages, of such human benefactors as this, 
may go forth from such an institution as this, and 
the mind is lost in amazement, no less at own weak- 
ness to grasp, than at its immense power to influence 
the unutterable result. 

The great volume before whose opening we must 
all finally stand—Teachers as well as Taught—is 
alone sufficient to contain and disclose the truae—the 
mighty—the never ending influences of the step we 
are here this day taking. 

My friends! contemplating the subject in this 
light, I cannot bring myself to multiply words 
upon it.—It is too solemn for empty display; too 
grand for ornament; too difficult for familiar expla- 
nation ; almost too vast for language. 

I commend this institution to your love and your 
labor ;—its guardianship to Divine Providence. 





EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS 
Delivered at the opening of the Lancaster Co. Normal 

School, Nov. 5, 1855, by J. F. Sropparp, Prinet- 

pal of the Institution. 

Lapres anp GenTLEMEN :—It is not a little grati- 
fying, after repeated and earnest discussion of the 
Normal School question in our State, by which, the 
deep interest of her citizens in educational matters, 
is manifested, to be able to inaugurate the system, in 
this place, upon a basis and amid such popular favor, 





as will render our Institution a cheering earnest of 
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a better and grander one under the patronage of the 
State. If we, by mutual endeavor, make this a repu- 
table substitute until that Institution may be estab- 
lished, we will have accomplished a good work. 
The system is not one of doubtful practicability. 
Wherever such institutions have been sustained by 
the sympathies and active co-operation of the com- 
munity, none but the most favorable results have fol- 
lowed. Feeling quite sure that we are setting out 
under such favorable auspices, we propose to detain 
you but a few moments by a familiar consideration 
of the-ends contemplated in a Normal School course ; 
and the means generally to be employed for their at- 


tainment. 
The present is very aptly distinguished as an age 


of mental activity. _The history of mankind affords 
no parallel to the present erain respect to the bold- 
ness of intellectual endeavor; nor of the astonish- 
ing rewards of investigation. A long period of 
comparative peace among the nations of the Earth, 
has left the field of inquiry unincumbered by politi- 
cal embarrassment; and the popular mind has too 
long been permitted to delight itself with the charms 
of scientific discovery and the conquest of new pos- 
sessions from the domain of Nature, to be won by 
the songs of chivalry, or captivated by the applause 
and glare of martial glory. Mind has gained its 
rightful supremacy over the material interests of life, 
and the loftiest achievements of human prowess are 
now manifested on the fields of earnest investiga- 
tion, and in combatting the difficulties which en- 
viron thought in its march towards the enthrown- 
ment of truth. 

The noblest vocation to which men have devoted 
their lives, has been that of preparing themselves 
and others to meet the requirements of their coun- 
try and their age ; and, he has but indifferently esti- 
mated the necessities of the present times, who does 
not perceive it to be the grandest of all accomplish- 
ments, to be equal to the inevitable contact of mind 
with mind, which awaits all but intellectual drones. 

“THE NOBLEST ART Of all the fine arts,” says Sir 
James Macintosh, “ is the art of forming a vigorous, 
healthy, and beautiful mind.” “It is a work of un- 
wearied care, which must be continually retouched through 
every period of life; but the toil becomes every day more 
pleasant and the success more sure.” 

The almost universal interest of our citizens, in 
the work of educating the masses, promises well for 
the future eminence of Pennsylvania as the promo- 
ter of high education. The future will ciaim for its 
watchword, Action ; and we accept as a fact, bearing 
upon the prospects of mankind, that habits of men- 
tal indolence will find their sepulchre at last, with the 
ashes of the present generation. * &* * 

And now—Young Men, and you, Young La- 
dies of this School ;—it is your province in the 
course of study before you, to qualify yourselves by 











the acquisition of a liberal education and a praise- 
worthy perfectability in the profession to which you 
propose to devote your lives, to serve your day and 
generation, in a manner worthy of the honorable po- 
sitions you may respectively occupy. The measure 
of your responsibility in the fulfilment of your in- 
dividual duties, must be estimated by the capabilities 
of the intellect and the opportunities afforded you 
for its development. That almost unfathomable 
depth whence have been drawn the lights of all 
civilization, and into the ecapacious chambers of 
which are to be garnered the imperishable fruits of 
past study and the newly polished gems of original 
thought, may be sounded and compassed by some of 
those now before me; and it may be assumed to be 
the duty of each, to direct his aim at a point above 
and beyond what has yet been attained by any who 
have gone before; though that point may not be 
reached, until the shades of a long life of industry 
and success begin to gather around your pathway. 
We do not presume that the present course of 
study will afford the means of attaining such proud 
eminence; but with proper aims, and a due apprecia- 
tion of the efforts necessary to be put forth, we may 
hope to make no inconsiderable advance in the road 
to learning. It may safely be affirmed, that without 
a thorough fitness for the place we may hold at each 
and every hour of life’s brief course, we cannot avail 
ourselves of the aids which favoring circumstances 
may bring to our side) * * * * * 
To limit our view to the term upon which we now 
enter and contemplate the particular interests which 


should command our efforts while we remain within ~ 


these halls,—we may suggest, that one of the primary 
objects of a Normal School is to teach the philoso- 
phy of education, or the proper classification and 
arrangement of the laws which govern its progress: 
—to communicate such knowledge of the operation 
of mind, as will enable a teacher to recognize the 
varying conditions to which it is naturally subject, 
and to preserve due harmony between the various 
subjects of study and the conditions of the mind so 
antpetained. © «= %)) .& |. Mae ad 

While other learned professions have each their 
liberally endowed colleges for the proper professional 
training of their several members, comparatively 
little attention has been given, in this country, to the 
important work of training the candidate for the 
profession of teaching, to enter upon his work with 
@ proper understanding of its magnitude and the 
difficulty of its true prosecution. 

It is impossible to account for this ruinous state of 
affairs, when all are beginning to acknowledge the 
importance of Normal—of professional training—as 
the most effectual means of enabling a student to 
avoid false conclusions, and the teacher to prosecute 
the duties of his responsible profession with more 
satisfaction to himself and greater profit to those 
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under his charge. What mind then can afford to 
dispense with its teachings? We find an absolute 
necessity in the case of him who undertakes the work 
of educating others; but it is equally available for 
any one who is expected to hold a commanding po- 
sition in an intelligent community, and who would 
escape the misfortunes of baseless hopes, cherished 
amid the fruitful, though unrecognized fields of sub- 
stantial good. How interesting to the reflective 
mind is the young intellect, just opening to receive 
the impressions which surrounding objects are cal- 
culated to impart. Yet how saddening the thought, 
that through the incompetency of parents to detect 
the workings of that young mind, to supply the food 
which its early cravings should demand, it must inevie 
tably encounter discouragement and disgust in its 
first attempts at thinking, and grope on for years 
under the deep pall of impenetrable mystery, while 
the means of its enlightenment are abundant and at 
hand. One of the chief reasons why individuals pur- 
sue life’s way from its commencement to its close, 
enshrouded in ignorance and crushed by misfor- 
tunes, is that those who have the charge of young 
minds and their early development, are themselves 
ignorant of the means by which the unfortunate and 
dependent intellect may be aided and induced to pur- 
sue correct methods of investigation, and to avoid 
those habits of unphilosophical reasoning which em- 
barrass and mislead them during the whole of life. 


The greater part of the knowledge acquired during 
childhood, is derived from the use of the external 
senses. Hence, the habits, manners, and modes of 
expression of the parent, are imbibed by the child, 
and these, the first and deepest of all impressions, are 
retained with unconquerable tenacity through life. 

In proportion, therefore, to the accuracy of the Pa- 
RENTAL example in modes of thought and reasoning, 
will be the correctness of the same traits of mind and 
character in the offspring, whose welfare in an impor- 

ant degree they are to determine. These are not 
new facts, but unfortunately for our race, they are 
facts with which we are all too familiar, yet to which 
we are too indifferent. We do not recommend the 
plan of early tasking the mind with difficult studies; 
but we confidently aver that the time commonly 
wasted in the nursery, and before the age at which it 
is deemed proper to place children under the care 
of an instructor, may be rendered of exceeding value, 
by judiciously making the sports of those early days 
tributary to the great work of intellectual develop- 
ment, and the acquisition of useful and scientific 
knowledge. 

Childheod and early youth are seasons pecu- 
liarly adapted to the acquisition of modern language. 
In transatlantic countries, it is not unusual to see 
persons who are mingling, in childhood, with those 
speaking different language, able, at the age of fif- 
teen years, to converse with a fluency almost equal 





to that with which they employ their vermacular, in 
three or even five different languages. The readi- 
ness with which the children of our German and 
French citizens acquire the use of our language, is 
illustrative of the fact named, and ought to command 
our attention. ” - ° - 


The highest attainment in knowledge and the arts, 
ig the richest source of happiness. Wealth alone, 
can minister gratification to the sordid only. Wealth 
to be employed in securing a greater degree of per- 
fection in the fine arts,—in vocal and instrumental 
music—ir painting and drawing, is an advantage not 
to be despised nor disparaged. Every acquirement 
in either of these, is an efficient agency for chasten- 
ing the thoughts and rendering mankind fitter com- 
panions for each other; while they afford unfailing re- 
sources of personal consolation, even amid the gloom 
of pecuniary destitutiou, or the keener trials of afflic- 
tion and bereavement. 


We dismiss this part of our subject, with a single 
remark on the pleasures of study which a Normal 
School course is eminently calculated to secure. It 
will be borne in mind that the distinctive feature of 
the Normal System, is the plan of causing each pupil 
40 evince the degree to which he comprehends each 
subject under consideration, by expressing clearly his 
convictions regarding it in language of his own choos- 
ing, thus holding continually up to view the mind in 
its various workings. The acquisition of each new 
truth, therefore, is to be considered, not only as an 
addition to our previous stock of learning, but also 
in its effect upon the mind, and in its relation to that 
previously acquired. This process cannot fail to se 
cure a high degree of strength to our consciousness ; 
and by the force of this faculty, we are enabled with 
daily increasing accuracy to estimate the true condi- 
tion of our minds, an nt of our scholastic 
attainments. The untrodden course pefore us may 
be more consciously unknown, but we advance with 
a firmer step, and cherish a stronger confidence in 
our ability to unravel the web of intricate proposi- 
tions, and to penetrate the hidden mysteries of sub- 
tle truth, because we can more truly reckon upon 
the forces we are able to summon to our aid, and are 
skilled in the exact use of the appliances we have at 
command. Moreover, as nature opens tous her 
treasures, we perceive the sublime harmony which 
everywhere prevails. Science—the talismanic scep- 
ter,—at whose waving the thousand hitherto undis- 
tinguishable voices of nature become familiar to our 
ears as household words, presenting to our view un- 
numbered objects of beauty and interest, and ren- 
dering every department of nature around us, vocal 
and smiling, in the voice of birds, and in the music of 
the rills—in the kindling glories of approaching 
dawn, and the silvery light in which the sleepiug 
earth lies bathed,—is ours to employ, to guide our 
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thoughts, amid the beautiful and melodious of earth, 
upward to that supernatural realm, where unencum- 
bered thought may stretch its. pinions, and float 
amid the starry wonders of the heavenly world. 





GRADED SCHOOLS IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 


An Address delivered before the Chester Co. Teachers’ 
Institute, Oct. 15, 1855, by the Rev. Rosert Lowry. 

“The age we live in,” is the theme of the preach- 
er, the statesman, the philanthropist and the poet. 
Whether we consider its achievements, its resources 
or its prospects, it is worthy of the profoundest re- 
gard. The past half century, rising out of the low- 
lands of preceding ages, has been, not the gentle as- 
cent of a grassy hill,—but the stern abruptnes: of a 
lofty bluff, from whose rapidly gained heights the 
men of the present age look down on the daguerre- 
otyped torpidity of by-gone days. The pulse of the 
world beats faster, and the step of enterprise moves 
with greater rapidity, than at any previous period in 
the world’s history. Whether the accelerated ac- 
tion be healthy or morbid—conducing to natural de- 
velopment or stimulating to’ premature decay,—the 
active man who lives twenty years now, does more 
and lives longer than all’ the Methusalehs of anti- 
quity. 

Change does not necessarily involve improvement ; 
but improvement has been the ultimate issue of all 
mutations. Progress may exhibit itself without 
real advantage ; but the world, at its present attain- 
ment, is wiser and better than at any point in its 
written experience. If we are not as ready to throw 
up pyramids, carve out sphinxes, cement Grecian fa- 
cades, or build Babylonian walls, as were our orient- 
al progenitors, neither are we as disposed to wield 
the scepter or the crook, by which the despots of 
the past have left so many monuments of civil and 
religious tyranny. It may be, that sheer brute force 
has diminished ; but quickened intellect and enlight- 
ened conscience have given us a better power. The 
generations that were dazzled by physical greatness 
and nothing more,—who estimated power by mate- 
rial exhibitions only,—have passed or are passing 
away. It is a sentiment of our own century and in- 
tensely Anglo-Saxon, that “the pen is mightier than 
the sword ;”—by which we are to understand, that the 
civilized world has arrived at that point, at which 
rational argument and moral appeal are more effec- 
tual in securing obedience and respect, than the less 
courteous and intelligent mode of physical con- 
straint. 

It is the age of unprecedented mental power and 
moral energy. To meet the demands of such an 
age, requires no meager culture. It is not too much 
encroachment on the domain of facts to say, that the 
age is ahead of the schools. I would not be under- 
stood as saying, that the age is in precedence of the 
schools: for there are institutions in the van of the 





world—that graduate the men who make the age. But 
the schools, in furnishing a grand system of instrue- 
tion for the masses, do not sufficiently qualify their 
pupils for the standard of current knowledge among 
educated men. They go to the extent of their cur- 
riculum ; but this curriculum is not up to the times. 
There is an education to be obtained, outside of 
school walls, which no teacher can impart; but 
there should be no undue transfer of the inside 
work, to the sufficiently arduous labors without. The 
old ritual of “ Reading, Writing and Arithmetic,” 
so long in vogue in the schools for “the million,” 
and still the only lessons for hundreds of rural youth, 
is no less inadequate to the actual wants of the class 
whom it professes to instruct, than the exploded tri- 
plet of “Greek, Latin and Mathematics,” so long 
the exclusive dictum of our college halls. 


In the pressure of the outside world on the tem- 
ples of learning, great improvements have attended 
increased calls for instruction. New discoveries 
have demanded new courses of study, and the erec- 
tion of entirely new sciences has required a scholas- 
tic amplification nearly equivalent to an utter re- 
construction of our systems of education. During 
the last ten years, the gradual remodeling of the 
principal Colleges and Universities of our land, 
adapting them more fully to the changing and in- 
creasing wants of the community, has, in some cases, 
thoroughly transformed the old Academic process 
into a symmetrical and efficient course of mental 
training ;—accommodating itself at once to the de- 
mands of the age, and the varied wants and capaci- 
ties of those who seek instruction. 

In this steady and continued improvement among 
the higher institutions of learning, it is a deeply im- 
portant question, how far our Public School System 
is capable of expansion. It has ever been, since its 
establishment, the pride and glory of our State.— 
Thousands of young minds have been gathered un- 
der its maternal wing, and fed from its wholesome 
provisions. 'The annals of crime have been curtailed 
by its influence, and the peace and prosperity of the 
community have been more widely and permanently 
secured. The union of Church and State is a pro- 
ject that finds but few advocates, while the union 
of State and School provokes no intelligent hostility. 
The establishment of these “Colleges for the peo- 
ple” is one of the most noble acts in the legislation 
of our Commonwealth. But have all the objects of 
our Common School System, contemplated in the 
action of our State, been realized? Is the system 
as immutable as the edicts of the Medes and Per- 
sians, or can it change like the dogmas of medicine 
and theology, with increased light? The fact that 
it has already been changed for the better, would 
seem to indicate that it is susceptible of still further 
improvement. Under the old Lancasterian or mo- 
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nitorial system of twenty years ago, it was found 
that the course of instruction was inadequate to the 
demands of improving society. Then, a school of 
two hundred or three hundred pupils was under the 
charge of one teacher, who never came in direct 
contact with more than one-eighth of the whole 
number, except as, with rattan in hand, he made the 
circuit of the school to detect delinquencies. That 
small fraction alone were under his immediate su- 
pervision ; and during the intervals of their instruc 
tion, the rest of the school were placed under the 
monitorial regimen of this fraction. Such a system, 
which separated the great mass of the school from 
all instruction, except such as they received from 
their own classmates, could not withstand the crying 
necessity forchange. All the successive steps, from 
the learning of the alphabet to the highest mathe- 
matics, which rarely went beyond a superior arith- 
metic, were in one and the same school. With all 
the gradations from the first rudimental lesson, 
through Spelling, Reading, Writing, Ciphering, 
Grammar, Geography, History, use of Globes and 
Maps, occasional experiments with philosophical ap- 
paratus, as far as,in some instances, the sublime 
mysteries of Geometry ;—there was but one salaried 
Teacher for hundreds of pupils, with all their stu- 
dies under his exclusive superintendence. It could 
not be that such an arrangement should continue. 
There were no Primary Schools, nor Normal School, 
nor High School. All classes and ages were in one 
grand medly, under one inspection, and subject to 
the same general rules. 

The abolishment of this imperfect system was 
one of the first amongst the triumphs of educa- 
tional progress. A “ Primary Department” was in- 
stituted for the ante-reading classes, for which a 
new and distinct order was prepared. The main es- 
tablishment, transformed and re-adjusted under the 
name of “Grammar School” was arranged into gra- 
ded divisions, each division sub-divided into two 
classes, and taught by aseparate teacher. Still fur- 
ther carrying this improvement into an arena un- 
known before, the old rudimental course was extend- 
ed into the Greek and Latin classics, Modern Lan- 
guages, Belles Lettres, Higher Mathematics and 
philosophy;—creating the basis of that highest de- 
velopment of the Pennsylvania Common School Sys- 
tem—the Philadelphia High School. Added to this 
was there established the “Normal School,”in which a 
peculiar and efficient mode of instruction was ordain- 
ed, for the unfailing supply of all the schools with 
properly qualified instructors. Thus, from her own 
bosom, that system proposes to feed herself. Re- 
quiring all applicants for the Normal Department 
to have been, previously, pupils in her schools, and 
exacting a pledge from them that they design de- 
voting themselves to public school instruction, she 
takes the material which she has been moulding from 





the alphabet, and educates that material, in her own 
halls, to be, in time, the educators of the rising thou- 
sands, who will flock thither for instruction and 
mental development. This was the first grand expe- 
riment in Graded Schools. 


And when we look at the achievements of this 
successful experiment,who would call in the advanced 
posts of the educational movement, and fall back on 
the untenable ground of past crudeness? Who can 
estimate the aggregate of the improved mental cul- 
ture of those who have sat on this higher platform 
of public school instruction? The superior adapted- 
ness of the system, to the extent of its application, is 
one of the sources of its success. At the base of 
what may be termed the Common School pyramid, 
are placed the Primary and Secondary Deparments, 
with their inceptive lessons and preparatory disci- 
pline, under the conduct of one or more teachers. 
Above it, rises the Grammar School, with its per- 
fectly graded divisions, taking up the young gradu- 
ate from the sphere below, and passing him along by 
easy stages, to the first class of the first division.— 
In this gradual transfer, the rising pupil passes un- 
der the instruction of as many different teachers as 
there are divisions in the school, drilled in a sepa- 
rate series of text-books with each advaucement, and 
leaving one sub-department to pass on to the next 
higher. Every Grammar Schoo! is a graded school 
within its own limits. The same system amplified, 
would supply all the educational wants of the age. 
The divisions of a Grammar School, extended into 
the territory of University instruction, would give 
the graduates of the Common School system an 
equal chance, among the greatest philosophers and 
literati of the world. 

Growing out of the Grammar School, and having 
an essential connection with it, rises the Normal 
School, sending back its finished instructors into the 
schools which give it existence. Above all, as the 
apex of this pyramidal development, looms up be- 
fore us, the “ People’s College,” with its efficient 
faculty, its distinct courses, its commencements and 
its diplomas; challenging the admiration of the 
friends of popular learning, and yet serving only as 
the index of the improvement that may yet be more 
fully displayed. Who would roll back popular edu- 
cation a quarter of a century, and give us the in- 
efficient, ricketty system of monitors and circles, and 
the fractional instruction of a short sighted economy ? 
There is no intelligent citizen who would lay his 
hand on that product of educational enterprise, and 
divest it of a single revised feature, much less de- 
grade it to its original aud inefficient condition. 

If then, the system as at present improved, is a 
thing of such influence and worth, why not extend 
it from its present localities, into regions not yet 
favored by its benign presence? If instruction, 
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graded and adapted, is so manifestly superior to the 
eruder process of past days, why should not this grada- 
tion of instruction be permanently established every- 
where? There can be no good reason assigned for ad- 
vanced schools in our great cities, that might not with 
equal force be adduced in support ofsimilar institutions 
elsewhere. The numerical superiority of cities would 
seem to demand, not exclusive educational advantages, 
but ‘merely opportunities more amplified to accom- 
modate increased numbers. What we behold in such 
striking proportions in the provision for a city edu- 
cation, we only ask, on a reduced scale, tho’ not with 
reduced efficiency, for the rural districts. It isa 
common, tho’ unbased opinion, that the grade of 
intellect in a city demands a correspondingly su- 
perior course of scholastic instruction; as if the 
fact that the youth was born in the midst of a half 
million of people, gave him a larger supply of brains, 
than if he sent forth his first wail in a village or on a 
farm. ‘The principle will doubtless hold god, that 
where increased facilities for acquiring knowledge and 
mental culture exist, there will be an increased devel- 
opment of intelligence : and if the natural outgrowth 
of a city does furnish such facilities, aside from the es 
tablishment of positive institutions by law, then 
the city school boy must be accommodated with a 
grade of instruction proportionately beyond the ad- 
vantages of his country brother. But, we repudiate 
this distinction as unfounded in fact, and intrinsically 
ridiculous. The superior order of educational pro- 
visiors made by law in our large cities, is not, to 
answer the demands of a superior natural calibre 
but to meet the pressing claims of wealth and num- 
bers. It would indeed be among the most startling 
of modern discoverics, if those who have lived un- 
der the shadow of continuous brick walls, maintained 
a higher intellectual standing, than those who have 
received a mental tone amid the waving trees and 
rolling hills of the country. Nay, we would rather 
say :—give these superior city advantages to the 
country lad, who, away from the stifling air of an 
enervating city, carries a “sound mind in a sound 
body;” and the metropolitan boy, more polished per- 
haps by the aids of social refinement, will have little to 
boast of, on the score of natural aptitude or supera- 
bundance of brains. 


Neither genius nor talent recognise localities.— 
The human mind expands itself, wherever it can find 
aliment to feed on. As far as the acquired advan- 
tages oflocalities is concerned, there are now no bar- 
riera to shut up the country from the city. Where 
distance is almost annihilated, and time entirely so, 
who will maintain those false distinctions between 
urban and rural ability? If the attraction of num- 
bers has drawn into the city artificial facilities for 
scholastic discipline and literary culture, the power 
of the press has stripped her of her advantage, and 





brought those facilities within the reach of every 
hamlet in the land. When the printed page, wet 
from the pressroom, is read hundreds of miles off on 
the day of publication, and the whole world is spread, 
almost daily, before every civilized portion of it ; the 
claim for precedence in intellectual qualifications 
cannot, with any modesty, be preferred in any 
quarter. The lofty walls that space built around the 
pride and power of cities, are shattered by the bat- 
tering rams of modern enterprise. We lay our rails 
on the ground, and they dash through those crumb- 
ling barriers. We throw our wires into the air, and 
they climb over those moss covered ramparts. Ex- 
tremes have met in our center; and the boundaries 
of knowledge have been leveled with the dust. The 
country walks complacently in the street of the city. 
The city, forgetting its busy hum, flings itself into 
the lap of the country. Green fields lift up their 
landscapes in the sight of the merchant palace, and 
pebbled avenues throw themselves at the door ofthe 
rustic cottage. “Where is boasting then?” The 
whole world is one. The time has gone by when 
men could pride themselves on localities, as afford- 
ing stronger minds and brighter intellects. Why, 
then, should not the educational advantages of the 
city be extended into the towns and villages and 
green fields of our State? The law of the land to 
the youthful aspirant for scholastic knowledge, is 
—‘“thus far thou shalt go, and no farther.” The mys- 
teries of the Spelling Book, the hieroglyphics of 
the Copy Buok, the easy intricacies of slate and pen- 
Cj], and the multicolored divisions of our Atlas, form 
nearly the sum total of Public School acquirements, 
among the mass of our Common School pupils.— 
And is this the appropriate provision for the education- 
al wants of the day? While society, from its sur- 
face to center, is rocking with the force of new ideas, 
shall the youth of our land be kept in the humbler 
study of mere essentials? Is it justice to the future 
citizens of our Commonwealth to restrict their edu- 
cational privileges, to the minor studies of our pres- 
ent Common School system? Donot the newveins 
of knowledge opened up within a few years, the in. 
tellectual elevation of society, the superior tone of 
the current literature of the day, demand a higher 
grade of instruction than our Common Schools have 
yet furnished? The question is not met by the com- 
mon suggestion, than those who do not deem the 
common school course sufficiently comprehensive,may 
pursue their studies, to any extent, in private Aca- 
demies and Universities. There is no reason why 
those higher branches of learning should not be 
taught under the common school system, revised and 
improved. Why should a parent be obliged to send 
his child from him, for a more perfect education, 
when by the mere extension of a system admirable 
in its conception, it might be obtained at his door? 
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The blessings of a thorough education are of too 
great a value, to be withheld from any portion of 
our inceptive citizens. 

In the iron age of feudalism, it was in accordance 
with the genius of that institution to confine the fa- 
cilities for knowledge within the ranks of those who 
were to rule. In our day, where aristocracy sets its 
heel on the “lower orders” of society, the privilege 
of advanced instruction is confined to the favored 
classes. But in our own free country, there is nei- 
ther feudal nor aristocratic power to shut up the 
masses in that ignorance, which is the firmest and 
broadest basis of tyranny. Learning, in its subli- 
mest teachings and deepest mysteries, is the right 
of all men, without distinction of caste, or sect, or 
condition. If, from pecuniary or other considera- 
tions, the mass of the community are shut out from 
the advantages of a superior education, it is proper 
that the government, which depends for existence 
on the intelligence of its citizens, and is most secure 
when the grade of instruction is highest, should 
make ample provision for the natural discipline and 
enlightenment of those, who are to be at once its 
constituents and its defenders, Now, any natural 
advancement beyond the attainment of a common 
education, is confined to the few. There must ever 
be danger in this monopoly of learning. An equal 
distribution of the benefits of the schools, can alone 
preserve the massesfrom becoming the prey of e- 
signing men. A thoroughly educated Democracy is 
the only safe Democracy. We may admit the! act, 


that 
“Onevery soil, 
The men who think must govern those who toil.” 


But, elevate the toilers with the blessings of edu- 
cation, and the toilers become thinkers, who, in their 
tarn, govern their governors,till government becomes 
a common boon, mutually held and mutually relin- 
quished. Throw open the doors of the High School’ 
the Academy, and the college, to the boy who has 
thumbed all the books of the Grammar Sehool, and 
yet feels himself far below the standard to which he 
aspires—and you fill the land with educated men,such 
as no country on earth could ever boast. It is the 
giory of our own time, that the education of the 
schoolsis not only better, but more widely disseminated 
than in any previous age. But, there is a visible 
horizon to this broad expanse, shutting in the scope 
of the schools, notwithstanding the extended pros- 
pect. The aristocracy of wealth defies all statute 
restrictions on its power and privileges. Wealth 
cannot in our land be legislated down to an inferior 
station ; but poverty may be leyislated up, by throw- 
ing open the same avenues of learning to rich and poor 
alike. Let legislation give the same facilities to the 
ehild of the poor man, for acquiring a superior edu- 
cation, which wealth now gives to the son of the 
millionaire; and the artificial distinction between 








the two extremes will be destroyed, by their equali- 
zation on acommon educational platform. Poverty, 
with talent and industry, need not fear a tilt, in our 
land, with wealth accompanied with mediocrity.— 
It is only when poverty and wealth are both attend- 
ed with limited educational culture, that the former 
may give up the contest. But the struggle now is 
unequal, Talent in the poor man’s cottage climbs 
up to the bars of its dungeon, and feels it is a pris- 
oner for life. The doors of Academies and Colleges 
are open only to those who can pay for the privilege, 
The instruction of the Public School is not sufficient 
to place the learner in the front rank of educated 
men. Why should this “pent up Utica” confine 
his abilities, when the “ whole boundless continent ” 
of mental material is awaiting his demands? If 
the barriers which shut out the man of moderate 
means from the treasures of a first class education, 
are ever broken down, it must be by the strong, tho’ 
benevolent, arm of legislation. The same power 
that took the idle boy from the hearthstone, and 
the outcast from the kennel, and dropped on their 
mental palate the “ sincere milk” of Common School 
instruction, is needed to place those same minds at 
a higher table, and feed them with the “strong meat ” 
of an advanced scholarship. And if it is not done 
by those in authority, cheered by the countenance 
of our good mother the Commonwealth, we look in 
vain for its accomplishment at all. That class of 
the community who are especially and vitaily inter- 
ested in this educational movement, are, from their 
very circumstances, powerless to effect an improve- 
ment. The Public School System, with its cords 
made longer and its stakes made stronger, is the only 
hope of the masses for a superior mental discipline. 

It was a glorious feature in early Christianity, an- 
nounced by its Divine Founder—“ to the poor the 
Gospel is preached.” And it would be a glorioug 
page in our political history, were the future student 


to read, that in our day to the poor was extended the 
privileges of the highest intellectual training. This 
cap only be provided in the establishment of Graded 
Schools. Let another step in the present gradation 
be introduced into every town or district. Let the 
children of all clsses move up, shoulder to shoulder, 
thro’ Primary School, Secondary School, Grammar 
School and High School; nay, even into a grand 
Commonwealth University, teaching its students every 
branch of current knowledge, and sending out its 
graduates into the highest places of the State and 
Nation. What different material would compose 
our Federal and State Legislatures, had the peo- 
ples’ representations enjoyed such an amplitude of 
educational privileges. How much of special and 
uerile legislation would have been kept from our 
egal tomes, by a thorough and universal mental dis- 
cipline. Let us obviate, for the next generation, an 

evil which we feel in our own. 

“ A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep ” 

Give the boy who has waded through the hetero- 
geneous pages of Arithmetic, a view of the higher 
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beauties of Algebra. Open up to him the delightfu 
fields of Plain, Spherical and Analytical Geometry. 
Guide the advancing pupil into the domain of Plain 
and Spherical Trigonometry, preparing him for the 
noble and slonsting cuties of Astronomy and Natu- 
ral Philosophy. Place in his hands the rolling 
measures of Horace and the exquisite diction of Ci- 
cero. Let his imagination rove amid the tableaux of 
the Iliad, and his sympathy go out for the wander- 
er of Ithaca, so pathetically immortalized by the 


*¢ Blind old bard of Scio’s rocky isle.”’ 


Let him pore over the soul-stirring philippics of 
Demosthenes, not in a diluted translation, but in the 
quivering words as they fell from the lips of the im- 
mortal orator. Give him a geological insight into 
the mysteries of his terrene dwelling place. Let him 
study posit with a full cabinet, and Chemistry 
with acomplete laboratory. Lead him, with theod- 
olite and chain, into the inviting fields of the sur- 
veyor. Show him, with compass and quadrant, the 
unseen paths of the mighty ocean. Place before him 
the “ Evidences” of Alexander, the “ Constitution ” 
of Story, the “ Moral Philosophy” of Wayland and 
the incomparable “ Analogy” of Butler. Establish 
stich a curriculum, with kindred and collateral bran- 
ches stretching into all the ramifications of modern 
science, and the next generation will rise up to bless 
the enterprise and philanthropy that dared such sub- 
lime projects for the elevation of the race. In the 
educational demands of the current age, and the pros- 
pective standard of learning in the future, do we find 
the basis of a new movement, which proposes the 
extension of scholastic facilities in the establishment 
of Graded Schools. 

There are two objections to Graded Schools which 
d mand a moment’s notice. The first is, that the 
enterprise is too expensive. 


There are men in every community, who estimate. 


the value of an investment only by its pecuniary per 
centage. With them, nothing “pays” but what 
vields the mighty dollar. Never having enjoyed the 
blessings of education themselves, they know not 
how to appreciate them for others. They wonder at 
all this display of educational artillery, when they 
achieved their own fortune with the simple aid of 
the “three R’s.” They are amazed at this tremen- 
dous outlay in Schools and Books and Lectures, 
when a quarter's discipline on a pine plank, was the 
the totality of their scholasti¢ acquirements. They 
are drags on the car of Progress. We can expect 
nothing from such men. Wecan only treat them as 
we do surd quantities in Mathematics—throw a rad- 
ica! sign over them, and let them alone. 

But there are men, who, high-souled and philan- 
thropie, sincerely seek the welfare of society ; and 
need only to be convinced of the proper mode, to 
give their pecuniary and moralsupport. It will not 
need much argument to convince such men, that 
that mode is found in Graded Schools; nor persua- 
sion to induce them to give their hearty co-opera- 
tion. Education is not to be measured by the rate 
per cent. of merchants on ’Change, nor the prices 
current of the stock jobber’s table. Mouey may pay 
for the opportunities of learning, but never can be an 
equivalent for the learning itself. The people are 
willing to pay for the blessing, when they can be con- 
vinced that itis a blessing, though there may not re- 
sult from it a material return. ‘I'he people will sus- 
tain a system of elevated instruction, and feel that 
the profit of a paltry investment will yield society a 
thousand fold. 

But it is by no means sure that the charge of in 





creased expense can be sustained, To the men of 
moderate income, there would be a wide difference 
between a High School tax of one or two dollars, and 
the thirty or fifty dollars of College tuition. It may 
be that the tax bill would be larger, but the aggre- 
gate of individual expenses would be diminished. It 
would be the diminution of expenses in one direc- 
tion at the rate of thirty to one, and the increase in 
another direction in the proportion of one to two.— 
For the poor man, at least, no more economical plan 
could be devised, than to educate his children under 
the system of graded schools. 

There is a second objection to the system propos- 
ad ; that private Academies will be destroyed. 

This is a serious objection. We cannot spare 
those noble institutions, unless we supplant them 
with better. They have been too serviceable to the 
cause of popular improvement to be touched ruth- 
lessly. The only question to be decided is :—can we 
furnish a better course of education under the Graded 
School system, or, as good a course under better 
circumstances? If our private Academies can be 
superseded by a system of more ample and thoro’ 
training, they should not be in the way of educational 
progress. It is sufficient to say,in advocacy of 
Graded Schools, that they propose to furnish, at 
least, as good a course of instruction as do private 
Academies, and on terms with which the mass of the 
community may more readily comply. They enter 
into no antagonism with private vale: but throw 
open the door to that class of Young America, who 
are debarred, by pecuniary considerations, from the 
advantages of College or Academy. They will take 
the meritorious teacher, who has sought in vain for 
remuneration in private enterprise, and secure hima 
permanent support from the endowments of civil 
patronage. ‘The private Academies of this country 
might be deserted to-morrow ; and under the Graded 
School system, sufficiently extended, the County 
Superintendent would re-dedicate them; devote 
them to the advanced discipline of Common School 
instruction; reinstate deserving instructors, with 
adequate salaries ; and politely advise premature 
aspirants to tarry at some Academic Jericho, till 
they could furnish sufficient evidence of thei: claims 
to advancement. Private Academies of sterling 
character are in no danger from Graded Schools.— 
There is abundant field for both systems, without the 
apprehension of collision. Private Seminaries of 
inferior grade are sustained under the very shadow 
of our Public Schools. With equal safety may the 
Academy stand on the same hill-top with the Grad- 
ed High School; flourishing as nobly as it has ever 
done under the countenance of those who favor it 
with their patronage. 

Among the achievements of modern inventive ge- 
nius, is a little instrument called the pseudoscype ; 
which, as its name imports, enables him who looks 
into it to see things falsely. A coin placed under 
the lens of this instrument, presents its sunken sur- 
face as though it were raised, and its raised surface 
as if depressed. Through this instrument the peo- 
ple have been studying the common school system ; 
not dreaming that what seemed to be the rising 
columns of the educational temple, was but the solid 
basis on which the edifice should be built. Let the 
eye of the public mind be turned to the system as it 
is, with a view of the ground which invites a glorious 
and magnificent improvement. Then let there be 
reduced to practice the three rules ofthe Elocution- 
ist, who, on being asked by a pupil which were the 
best rules for the guidance of an orator. quiantly and 
truthfully replied—* action—action—acriion.” 
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